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AMERICA, March 12, 1960. 


2331. Sisk, John P. ‘‘Keats’s American Dream,” pp. 706-708. To an 
American, possession of a Dream Girl seems akin to liberty. She suggests 
the anarchism of passionate love and the anarchism of the American 
spirit. In mysteries and in stories of violence, she becomes the failure 
and the sinner—the victim of ease and luxury. Even Madeline and Por- 
phyro, however, separate after they become bored and she has an affair. 
= Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night.) Fearing that happy love will be 

isappointing, writers have to choose erotic dream utopias—or nothing. 
Adultery transfers vitality from marriage to infidelity. (Cf. Wilson’s 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit) Kazin says writers treat sex to show 
it is not fundamentally wrong, but they may also do so to give life 
meaning that sex once promised. Totalitarian states oppose sex freedom 
because when men are free to choose their women, there remains a chance 
for love—which totalitarianism cannot survive. The obsession for sex in 
literature thus may be related to the struggle for freedom. 


, March 19, 1960. 


2332. McKiernan, Eoin. “Belfast Breakthrough,” pp. 735-736. Sam 
Thompson’s Over the Bridge — with men to respect one another des- 
pite political and religious differences. Northern Ireland finds “political 
questions in symbols.” When hatemongering divides a union, 
a Protestant worker defends a Catholic fellow-worker and is beaten to 
death. The play suggests that Belfast substitute secular humanism for its 
political-religious identification. 


, April 16, 1960. 


2333. Blehl, Vincent F. “Look Back at Anger,” pp. 64-65. Despite 
their talent the Angry Young Men—Osborne, Amis, Hinde, Wain, Colin 
Wilson, and Braine—have not replaced the authors who work in the 
traditional English manner. In revolting against snobbery and established 
attitudes, they write of the “phoney” in a flippant and journalistic man- 
ner. Two promising writers for the coming decade are Angus Wilson 
and William Golding, who are not angry. 


, May 28, 1960. 


2334. Connolly, James M. “Theology and “The Devil’s Advocate,’ ” 
pp. 312-313. Morris West’s The Devil’s Advocate has won wide acclaim, 
ut its theological vision has not been recognized. Throughout the novel 
the olive tree serves as the conscious symbol of the cross. Nerone dies 
a martyr on it. Black commits suicide on it. When Nerone is considered 
for canonization, the devil’s advocate in the case survives his own or- 
deal because he learns to pity and to love. The theme of the story is 
the identity of love in the cross of Christ. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 
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AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, XLVI:4, April 1960. 


2335. Hatfield, Weston P. “Sir William Schwenck Gilbert—Lawyer 
and Librettist,’ pp. 386-389. Being an “outstanding economic failure” 
in four years at the Bar perhaps drove Gilbert to his partnership with 
Sullivan. His legal training is reflected in several of their operas, lolanthe, 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and Trial by Jury dealing directly with the law pro- 
fession. 


2336. Pares, Martin. ‘‘Francis Bacon and the Knights of the Helmet,” 
pp- 402-409. ‘Most of the argument cited by Ogburn [ABA], XLV:3, 9, 
1960, see AES, III, Items 1386, 1390} in favor of the Oxfordian theory 
can be shown to be equally applicable to Francis Bacon.” Temp. was 
based on the manuscript of a friend of Bacon’s. Jonson’s praise of Shake- 
speare in the First Folio was really directed at Bacon. Bacon’s notebook, 

he Promus ... , dated 1594, contains many sentences and phrases 
which ee 2 frequently verbatim, in Shakespeare. ‘‘Bacon was a 
member of the Order of the Helmet . . . dedicated to Pallas Athene, the 
Shaker of the Spear.” 


2337. Briggs, Arthur E. ‘Did Shaxper Write Shakespeare?” pp. 410-412. 
Many critics (“most of them Baconians’) believe Shakespeare to be a 

udonym: Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, Emerson, Whitman, Freud, et al. 
“The Stratfordians customarily cite and dwell upon the absurd claimants.” 
To really understand Shakespeare’s poetry (dramatic or verse), one must 
study Bacon’s prose. Bacon illuminates Shakespeare’s reaction against 
“the extravagances of the Renaissance poets about love,” his attitudes 
about ‘‘astrology, the wheel of fortune, fate, and ghosts,” his real ideas 
in politics, and his recognition of the new moral note in literature. 


, XLVI:5, May 1960. 


2338. Wham, Benjamin. “ ‘Marlowe’s Mighty Line’: Was Marlowe 
Murdered at Twenty-nine?” pp. 509-513. Rather than compare the his- 
tory of Shakespeare (little of which is known) with whoever he was, 
the more valid approach would be to compare their writings. A compar- 
ison using 400,000 words used by Shakespeare shows that Bacon favors 
larger words than Shakespeare, but that “ “Marlowe agrees with Shake- 
speare about as well as Shakespeare agrees with himself.’ ”’ The Sonnets 
“confirm Marlowe’s authorship.” “Titus Andronicus, according to 
Edmund Malone, was ‘Written by Christophe Marlowe.’” The difference 
between the early Marlowe and the late Shakespeare is maturation. 


2339. Benezet, Louis P. ‘“A Hoax Three Centuries Old,” pp. 519-522. 
Oxford was not a fop as the Stratfordian defense asserts. It was de Vere's 
sons-in-law who perpetrated the hoax of the First Folio. “By holding back 
the publication of the plays until Oxford had been dead eighteen years 


and paying Ben Jonson, Heminge and Condell a total of some two 
hundred pounds, slipping a few entries into the Stratford man’s will, 
and erecting a monument in Stratford church with a craftily worded in- 


J 
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scription upon it to mystify the jm ayers the Earls of Derby, Pembroke, 
Oxford and Montgomery and their wives put over a hoax which has 
lasted three hundred and fifty years.” 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCVI:3, September 1960. 


2340. Gold, Herbert. ‘Fiction of the Sixties,” pp. 53-57. “The pe- 
ucliarly book-shy audience bears watching for clues about the subject 
matter of American novelists . . . in the future.” And novelists will them- 
selves change as old themes give place to new in a new dispensation. 
Writers will confront more directly the risks of technological explosion, 
of dangerous co-existence, and of revolutionary reversals of the impor- 
tance of work and leisure. But the old human questions, qualities, and 
solaces will inevitably remain. 


2341. Davison, Peter. ‘‘New Poetry,” pp. 91-94. The recent anthology, 
The New American Poetry: 1945-1960, embodying a beat-like move- 
ment spearheaded by Charles Olson, Robert Duncan, and Robert Creeley, 
contains little of distinction. Other new works worthy of attention are 
George Starbuck’s Bone Thoughts, Louis Simpson’s Dream of Governors, 
and Robert Francis’s The Orb Weaver. Collections by Marya Zaturenska, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, and Mark Van Doren are rather disappointing. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


CAHIERS DU SUD, XLIX:354, February-March 1960. 


2342. Pons, Christian. “La Tragédie du Vengeur, par Cyril Tourneur. 
Etude et traduction de Henri Fluchére (Axbier),” pp. 306-309. In to- 
day's quarrel between the traditionalist critics (partisans of a psychological 
explanation of Elizabethan and Jacobean theater) and the modern school 
of T. S. Eliot, Wilson Knight, and F. R. Leavis (explicators who place 
the accent on the poetry), Fluchére sides with the moderns; rightly so, 
for Tourneur’s “world vision” is more significant to us than his char- 
acters. They are at once virtues and vices from English moralities and 
Italian marionettes. Dark humor touches with baroque grandeur the en- 
counters of the Avenger with death when sin (moral corruption) meets 
death (physical corruption). The tragedy mirrors a national crisis of 
corruption and is colored by a kind of horrified puritanism: the Italian 
atmosphere is merely conventional. (In French) 


, L:356, June-July 1960. 


2343. Vigée, Claude. ‘“Métamorphoses de la Poésie Moderne,” pp. 89- 
119. One formative agent of modern sensibility goes back to Augustin- 
lan Christianity through Jansenism and Calvinism and teaches hatred of 
the world and separation from natural temptations; it is reinforced by the 
Cartesian cogito and the resulting hegemony of an autonymous ego, and 
also by romantic solipsism and a desire to flee from a hostile commercial- 
ized and industrialized milieu. A second is the anti-Christian humanist 
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and Stoic tradition which produced the universal nihilism of the past 100 
years and the Nietzschean ‘‘death of God.’’ Modern poetic symbols ex- 
press these historical forces: they signify the absence or ws of di- 
vine reality, and consequent anguish; they express spiritual annihilation. 
Contemporary poets attempt in various ways to recover the real. Modern 
western verse reacting against this crucifying emptiness reveals a profound 
unity of intention. (In French) 

— J. Max Patrick 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, I:1, Winter 1960. 


2344. Tate, Allen. “A Southern Mode of the Imagination,” pp. 9-23. 
Southern writing is rhetorical: the result of the “traditional Teettat 
mode of discourse [which] presupposes somebody at the other end si- 
lently listening.” Huckleberry Finn marks the “shift from the rhetorical 
mode to the dialectical i {which} had to be rediscovered by the 
twentieth century novelists of the South.” With the first World War, the 
South “re-entered the world,’ but the “Southern fictional dialectic of 
our time is still close to the traditional subject-matter of the old informal 
rhetoric—the tall tale, the anecdote, the archetypal story.” 


, 1:2, Spring 1960. 

2345. Leverett, Ernest. “The virtues of Vulgarity—Russian and Ameri- 
can Views,” pp. 29-40. The kind of “vulgarity” found in Dmitri and 
Fyodor Karamazov—a self-conscious awareness of their own grossness— 
is impossible in any view of the world founded upon the Rousseau thesis 
“that man is good; civilization is bad.” Gatsby and Holden Caulfield are 
rare examples of this type of character in our literature, ‘yet both .. . 
artake of the Rousseau myth to a degree,” and so neither can ever “be- 
ieve that his social failings are, ultimately, failings. Instead the failings 
are society’s.”” Even the beats, who like Dostoevski characters, “insist 
upon their vices, glory in their perversions, exhibit their faults shame- 
lessly,”” wage war against society, which they find at fault. 


2346. Tracy, Robert. ‘Postcard from Baile Atha Cliath,” pp. 94-103. 
The modern Irish wirter can use the heroic materials of Yeats only as 
literary satire. His topics at hand are “‘the sentimentally peat-smoky world 
of the villages and the drab reality of the modern Republic.” Many Irish 
writers, ms. to support themselves by sales in Ireland alone, write for 
export a literature centered on Irish stereotypes. The attempted revival 
of Gaelic has been a failure in all practical respects, but “preoccupation 
with Gaelic is one way of escaping the tawdry realities of present day Ire- 
land.” The Abbey Theatre “is failing to fulfill its avowed purpose, to 
encourage and produce new Irish playwrights.” 


2347. Brand, Peter. ‘‘A Letter from Sauk Centre,” pp. 103-111. Brand 
records his journey to Sauk Centre, Minnesota, on the 75th anniversary 
of Lewis’s birth and the 40th anniversary of Main Street, written about 
Sauk Centre. 


| | 
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, 1:3, Summer 1960. 


2348. Lucas, John. “Rock-Drill Dinner-Date,” pp. 91-94. A meeting 
with Pound at Rapallo a year ago reveals Pound in conversation as “‘all 

and ever the imagist.’”’ His talk ranged over his own work, his 
contemporaries, and the past. 


— Donna Gerstenberger 


CATHOLIC WORLD, February 1960. 


2349. Dehamel, P. Albert. ‘Flannery O’Connor’s Violent View of 
Reality,” pp. 280-285. In The Violent Bear It Away, O'Connor's cen- 
tral figure symbolizes “modern man who tries to see only the part of 
reality that he wants to see’’ until he realizes that the “prophetic or vio- 
lent view . . . is the only one” that will satisfy him. Miss O’Connor limits 
her main characters to four and her settings to three. Only the typical 
and the essential interest her. 


, March 1960. 


2350. Connolly, Terence L. ‘“‘T. C. Murray, the Quiet Man,” pp. 364- 
369. The voice of T. C. Murray, “Ireland’s most distinguished play- 
wright,” was “drowned out by the raucous outpourings . . . of con- 
temporary Irish writers particularly popular in America.” He clashed 
with Yeats and with O’Casey. A schoolmaster, Murray loved youth and 
dealt with it understandingly and wisely. His one novel is Spring 


Horizon. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


CRITIQUE (Paris), XVI:155, April 1960. 


2351. Micha, René. “Les Romans 4 Machines d'Iris Murdoch,” pp. 291- 
301. In modern writers and painters there is a movement, or perhaps a 
disorder, of the psyche which leads them to essay a construction which 
they do not bring to completion, a mechanism which turns itself against 
them, a labyrinth which defeats itself in language. Works by Musil, 
Kafka, Borges, and Joyce detach themselves from their authors. Iris 
Murdoch also is overwhelmed by the machinery of her novels. The ma- 
chine is concealed in the frustrated body and the frustrated soul: and the 
machine is frustration. But the tragedies in her novels are not evident: 
they may be termed “tranquil catastrophes.” (In French) 


, XVI:156, May 1960. 


2352. Hamard, Jean-Paul. “L’Espace et le Temps dans les Romans de 
Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 387-413. Each of the novels Justine, Balthazar, 
and Mountolive suhag a dimension of the ‘continuum’: in them the 
three spatial dimensions of depth, breadth, and length are kept dominant 
over time by having the intrigues take place in Alexandria, where all 
epochs compenetrate. The fourth novel, Clea, will add the dimension of 
time: frenzied Alexandrian nervousness will be succeeded by Greek calm, 
burning mysticism by artistic plenitude. The political themes of Moxnt- 


—— 
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olive will find reasonable solutions. What remains a mystery is the 
technical discovery which will permit the writer to complete his universe 
without closeting it, which will allow him to immerse his reader in the 
flux of time without abolishing previous achievements and without falling 
in a banal fashion into the Proustian tradition. (In French) 


, XVI:158, July 1960. 


2353. Borgal, Clément. “Virginia Woolf ou le Point de Vue de Sirius,” 
p. 609-614. Novels without subject or almost without it won Mrs. 

oolf her reputation, but she did not break with all the traditions of 
British literature: for example, she has delicate sympathy for quotidian 
detail, a sense of beauty, and a vague symbolism. She rebels against 
Aristotelian tyranny by deforming time, superimposing flashes upon each 
other to give at once a sense of permanence and discontinuity. The key 
feature of her work is that it views man from extreme distance, from 
what might be called the point of view of the star Sirius, if a spatial 
image may be used for a temporal phenomenon. Essentially, her revolu- 
tion consists in the invasion of the novel by poetry: her distance from 
reality gives her words the force of incantations. Despite the perfection 


-of her art, she is not a classical writer. (In French) 
— J. Max Patrick 


DAEDALUS, LXXXVIII:4, Fall 1959. 


2354. Poggioli, Renato. “The Pastoral of the Self,” pp. 686-699. In 
A.Y.L. the parting words of Orlando and Jacques present the antithesis 
of two “peculiar versions of the pastoral ideal.” Orlando represents “‘that 
excessive or exclusive concern with passion and sex which had shaped 
the bucolic vision of the Italians.” Jacques represents the vision of the 
pastoral life as a solitude of the self freed from all the trammels of 
social intercourse, especially those of sexual love. In Don Quixote the fe- 
male protagonist justifies the refusal of her love by insisting on her 
right to Semone her purity in the company of the trees.’’ This pastoral 
of the solitary self underlies Marvell’s ‘The Garden’ where the poet 
finds his bucolic ideal in Eden before the creation of Eve. The ideal of 
souls born, rather than made, beautiful and kept so in solitude, finds its 
fullest expression in Rousseau, who paved the way for later poets. 


2355. Frost, Robert. “On Emerson,” pp. 712-718. On being awarded 
the first Emerson-Thoreau Medal given by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Frost wished ‘to make myself as Emersonian as I 
can.” He is indebted to Emerson for his philosophy of ‘‘a cheerful Monist, 
for whom evil does not exist, . . . or needn’t last forever’; for an almost 
“‘anti-vocabularian” terseness of diction; for “troubled thoughts about 
freedom” which make him “so sympathetic with subversives, rebels, 
runners out, runners out ahead, eccentrics and radicals.” He admires Emer- 
son’s poetry for its ability to force re-reading: “I don’t like obscurity and 
obfuscation, but I do like dark sayings.” He now understands “every line 
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{in “Brahma’’} but one or two,” calls “Uriel” “the best Western poem 
et,”’ and finds Emerson’s reputation secured by his having written ‘Con- 


cord Bridge.” 
—TIra N. Hayward 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, LX:1, Spring 1960. 


2356. Klinck, Carl F. “The Charivari and Levi Adams,” pp. 34-42. Levi 
Adams may be the poet who wrote The Charivari, a pseudonymous Cana- 
dian poem published in Montreal, 1824, and co gn the stanza form 
and burlesque manner of Byron’s Beppo. Whether or not Levi Adams 
was the author, the Charivari poet may well have patterned his poetic 
development after Byron’s: shorter pieces of Tales of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance after Byron’s ‘‘Melodies”; ‘“The Fall of Constantinople,’ “Euphro- 

e,” and Guerilla Bride’’ after his Eastern tales; ‘“Tecumthe” after 
his Childe Harold; ‘‘Dramfed” after his Manfred; ‘Ode to Spain” after 
his “Isles of Greece’; The Charivari and Jean Baptiste after his Beppo 
and Don Juan. 


2357. Gillon, Adam. “Conrad and Sartre,” pp. 61-71. Joseph Conrad's 
individualism both as a person and as a novelist defies dogmatic classifi- 
cation. Existentialism emphasizes individualism; a comparison of Conrad’s 
and Sartre’s works reveals that both men are concerned with man’s com- 
mitment and decision, man’s loneliness in the universe, man’s contradic- 
tory nature. But Sartre’s characters exist in an empty universe; Conrad’s 
characters, as disillusioned as Sartre’s, still affirm human values. 


2358. Chambers, John. “The Cult of Science Fiction,” pp. 78-86. Al- 
though much science fiction is low in quality, at its best it offers a 
tich, wide-ranging, and valid literary expression, sometimes effectivel 
conveying suspense and terror, sometimes emphasizing its themes with 
humor or irony. Often weak in plot and characterization, it yet some- 
times derives its content from myth, legend, and fairy tale and may achieve 
the depth and breadth of those stories and expression of some funda- 


mental human values. 
— Keith Rinehart 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, 
III:4, October 1960. 


2359. Montgomery, Marion. “Aldous Huxley’s Incomparable Man in 
Antic Hay,” pp. 227-232. The characters in Antic Hay have two things 
in common: they are all unhappy and they are all devoted to some con- 
cept of an ideal Complete Man. Some, like Lypiatt, Gumbril, Sr., and 
Coleman are active and vociferous idealists; others, like Mercaptan and 
Gumbril, Jr., are indifferent, negative, and so limited idealists. Ironically, 
Huxley gives the opportunity of achievement only to the indifferent, 
who of course neglect it. Thus the dramatic force of the novel results 
from a variety of contrasts between the noble incompetent and the 


competent ignoble. 
— Sidney Warhaft 
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ENCORE, VII:5, September-October 1960. 


2360. Jones, Mervyn. “Arnold Wesker’s Epic,” pp. 6-10. The Royal 
Court production of Arnold Wesker’s trilogy shows the three plays to 
be a unified work of art, an accomplishment rarer in the theater than 
in novels and films. Unlike most social-conscious writers, Wesker has 
begun with the social facts about the Kahn family and worked back to 
a “fusion of individual motive and social necessity in human reality.” 
The plays, Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots, and I’m Talking About Jeru- 
salem, ate a kind of history of England from 1936 to 1960 and reveal 
the restlessness and striving of one British family during this period. 
All the plays demonstrate the necessity of love. 


2361. Joseph, Stephen. ‘Three Hundred Years After... ,” pp. 18-23. 
There has been little variation in the architecture of most English theaters 
since the Restoration. Even the new playhouses make few changes in the 
basic pattern. German and American theaters are better than most English 
ones. The architects must find new forms for English playhouses. 


2362. Ainley, Richard. “Come to Hecuba,” pp. 24-28. Thirty years ago 
a German company played Hamlet in London with Ludwig Hartau as 
Player King and First Player. His depth of feeling gave meaning to the 
rest of the play, whereas, in most productions only Hamlet was supposed 
to move the audience. Even now England could learn from foreign pro- 
ductions that depth of feeling and truth to life are better than super- 
ficial polish. ‘When we come to Hecuba we are in the grip of life and 
death, the stuff of theatre yesterday, today, and tomorrow.” 


2363. Bowen, John. “The Fashion Makers,” pp. 28-34. Plays exist only 
where there are audiences present to observe them. The critic has a re- 
sponsibility to encourage or discourage these audiences. Nowadays, serious 
plays, in spite of good reviews, frequently do not last. A number of 
devices may be used to keep audiences at plays, but the critic has a 
serious duty to send the playgoer to the right ones. 

— William M. Jones 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, X:1, January 1960. 


2364. Rodway, Alan, and Mark Roberts. ‘English in the University: II 
‘Practical Criticism’ in Principle and Practice,” pp. 1-18. ‘Practical 
criticism amounts to . . . reading literature carefully and without bias in 
order to come to an independent and responsible assessment.” C. S. Lewis 
holds that the end of a university is the search for knowledge; it is the 
work of the schools to educate. He believes that practical criticism leads 
only to an inculcation of the teacher's preferences. Actually it begets 
critical thing in many fields. Exercises in dating texts, comparing po- 
ems, and evaluating texts are valuable. Because literature is not an end 
in itself, and because it is surrounded by and enriches life, practical criti- 
cism is the best method of studying it. 


= 
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2365. Clarke, C. C. “A Note on ‘To be or not to be,” pp. 18-23. “In 
the soliloquy, ‘To be or not to be,’ Hamlet is deliberating, at one and the 
same time, on suicide and revenge,” not on only one or the other as some 
have claimed. 


2366. Nagarajan, S. ‘The Structure of ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’” 
p. 24-31. Bertram’s rejection of Helen (unrequited love) is the prob- 
oe of the play. Bertram rejects Helen when he takes Parolles as a 
friend and accepts her when he rejects Parolles: the good Bertram wants 
Helen. His lying shows him to be immature, and the resolution of the 
play is somewhat unsuccessful because plot dominates over character. 


2367. Wilkinson, David. ‘The escape from Pollution, a Comment on 
Comus,” pp. 32-43. The primary purpose of Comus was to compliment 
the Egerton family. This masque is universal as well as private; it is 
primarily a picture of the “Power of Chastity.” Milton portrays virtue 
as synonymous with knowledge; for this reason Lady Chastity is never 
really tempted: she merely escapes pollution. This accounts for the dra- 
matic weakness of the work; it is half-dramatic (Comus’s temptation) and 
half-allegorical (Lady Chastity’s refusal). 


2368. Hart, Jeffrey. “Johnson’s A Journey to the Western Islands: His- 
tory as Art,” pp. 44-59. Johnson’s book is not a mere travel book; it is 
a work of art which derives its greatness largely from its ‘manner of 
organization.”” As in other 18th-century books which describe a culture, 
the author removes himself to another country in order to see his own 
better. The book is concerned with the destruction of the pre-Reformation 
Christian culture (as witnessed by the destruction of the monasteries 
and churches), the decline of Highland culture, and the rise of the middle 
class. The overall thesis is the destruction wrought by an exclusively 
commercial society. The work might be thought of as a tragedy with a 
culture as protagonist. 


2369. Moynahan, Julian. “The Hero’s Guilt, the Case of Great Expec- 
tations,” pp. 60-79. In recent articles on Great Expectations, Pip is 
supposed to take guilt on himself because of a realization that all men are 
criminal. Actually, until the return of Magwitch, Pip lives in a world of 
childish fantasy in which he expects to receive all of his goods from his 
fairy Godmother, Miss Havisham. The scene with Magwitch returns Pi 
to real life and shows him that crime has touched every part of his pa 
and the meeting with Orlick shows him his own share in the guilt, his 
worldly ambition. Pip’s hallucinations show that he wishes to punish 
Miss Havisham because she has not fulfilled his dreams. 

— William J. Leahy 


FIERA LETTERARIA, XV:30, July 24, 1960. 


2370. Antonini, Giacomo. “Anthony Bloomfield,” pp. 3-4. Thou 
uneven in style and evasive with central issues, Anthony Bloomfield de- 
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serves better recognition as a British post-war novelist. His somber, neo- 
realistic manner is sometimes reminiscent of that of Graham Greene. 
His two novels, Russian Roulette and The Delinquents, deal with low 
life in drab provincial towns. His theme is the attractiveness of vice and 
disorder as a protest against the smothering effect of social and moral 


conformism. (In Italian) 


, XV:32, August 7, 1960. 
2371. Penn, Alex. “John P. Marquand: Scrittore Fortunato,” pp. 1-2. 
Satiric and bitter, though never destructive, Marquand attentively ob- 
serves the limited Newberryport society from which he comes. His re- 
fusal to exceed his own stylistic limitations and his admission that he 
cannot solve all the problems that he presents endow his work with an 


honesty that is a large part of its value. (In Italian) 
— Joan Webber 


IL MONDO, XII:32, August 9, 1960. 
2372. Bulgheroni, Marisa. “Fitzgerald e il Suo Fantasma,” pp. 9-10. 
Fitzgerald believed that emotional bankruptcy causes the tragedy of the 
ualor to which a magic youth falls prey. To the end he tried to defend 
himself against ruin by regaining his ae past. While Hemingway’s short 
stories have a finish as hard as diamond, Fitzgerald’s reveal the finger- 
prints of their modeller and seem to show us only a fleeting glimpse of 
a past that is consumed as we behold it. Not all are about Fitzgerald and 
Zelda, but each represents a possibility of one of them that for Fitzgerald 
became as real as their me lives. Because it has the objectivity of this 


reality, fragility is made permanent art. (In Italian) 
— Joan Webber 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXI:3, 
July-September 1960. 

2373. Hunter, William B. “Milton on the Incarnation: Some More 
Heresies,” pp. 349-369. Milton’s poetry mirrors an orthodox description 
of the Incarnation, two natures in one Person; but in his Christian Doc- 
trine Milton argues that in Christ two persons are joined—a human and 
a divine. In his doctrine, essentially Nestorian, he uses the tern coalesce 
(coalescere) not union (unio). To Milton the union of two entities 
implied a predominance of the more powerful but not to the exclusion 
of the less powerful; moreover, such a union continues forever. In Para- 
dise Regained, the temptation of Jesus is the temptation of a man—one 
who has renounced the divine power and whose human nature has a 
personality capable of being tempted and of resisting temptation: the 
man Jesus merits being the Son of God. The assertion of a human poy 
in Jesus Christ emphasizes human free will, for person is defined as a 
being possessing reason and will. 


2374. Bloom, Edward A., and Lillian D. Bloom. ‘Addison on ‘Moral 
Habits of the Mind,’” pp. 409-427. Following the prevailing temper 


— 
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of his era, Addison believed that human intelligence has solved the main 
physical problems of the universe; concurrently he and his era made 
rationalism integral to their religion while adhering to the fundamental 
tenets of the religious doctrine they had inherited. For Addison there 
was no conflict; he recognized the need for fusing the rational and reli- 
gious faculties. He also recognized that the passions are a wholesome 
part of man and believed they could be directed not only by reason but 
also by orthodox belief; Addison’s wise and happy man is neither an 
ascetic nor a worldling but a practical moralist. 


2375. Baron, Hans. “Marvell’s ‘An Horatian Ode’ and Machiavelli,” 
p. 450-451. J. A. Mazzeo’s article, “Cromwell as Machiavellian Prince 
in Marvell’s ‘An Horatian Ode,’ published in the January 1960 JHI, by 
showing parallels between this ode and Machiavelli's ideas suggests that 
Marvell knew and used those ideas. But Marvell’s poem follows closely 
some of the wording of Tom May's English translation of Lucan (five 
editions between 1626 and 1650), and Mazzeo’s discussion relies partly 
on 20th-century conceptions of Machiavelli, not entirely on 17th-century 


concepts. 
— Keith Rinehart 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, 
XVIII:4, June 1959. 


2376. Ong, Walter J. ‘From Allegory to Diagram in the Renaissance 
Mind: A Study in the Significance of the Allegorical Tableau,” pp. 423- 
440. The allegorical tableau, a ‘ype of graphic representation exploited in 
the Renaissance, is characterized by “the presence of a non-naturalistic 
element [i.e., words} in the spatial presentation” of an otherwise more or 
less naturalistic pictorial representation. Its Renaissance vogue marks 
the transition from the conditions of a manuscript culture to those 
of a typographical one: the growing tendency to see thought processes 
as analogous to operations in space. In metaphysics, the result is the 
development of tables of dichotomies or outlines: words are made in- 
telligible by being diagrammatically related to one another. The Faerie 
Queene as compared with The Canterbury Tales demonstrates the transi- 
tion from the oral to the allegorical modes; the allegorical tableau, as 
found in emblem books, title pages, etc., is the typographical indication of 
the “peculiar dependence of visual symbol on verbalization.” 


2377. Scaglione, Aldo. “Croce’s Definition of Literary Criticism,” pp. 
447-456. Croce’s theory of literary criticism has Romantic roots, but re 
taste is decidedly classical. Theoretically, criticism is a branch of philo- 
sophy, or “cognition . . . of the universal by logic’; in practice, Croce’s 
own criticism has a more humanistic, ethical bent. Both in theory and in 
practice, Croce respects the absolute individuality of a work of art (or 
of single images or short passages), thus making impossible literary his- 
tory or even a judgment of the collective works of an individual. Works 
of art must, on the contrary, be taken in a historical context; “literary 
criticism can only be a synthesis of cultural history and aesthetic judg- 
ment.” 
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2378. Cook, Albert. ‘The Beginning of Fiction: Cervantes,” pp. 463- 
472. Don Quixote is the beginning of fiction in that it — a reality 


not perfect and fixed, as in the romances preceding it, but in process. 
“This reality uses the means of a new genre, fiction, for the ends of the 
new genre, a mirroring of the illusion in reality through the temporal 
process of the inner life as it marks itself in the blind process of action.” 


2379. Marsh, Robert. ‘“‘Mechanism and Prescription in David Hartley's 
Theory of Poetry,” PP. 473-485. Hartley's Observations on Man is com- 
posed of two parts, Part One, a “‘scientific’’ development of his associ- 
ationist, mechanistic doctrines, and Part Two, a prescription for religious 
conduct. The former analyzes poetry in terms of the pleasures and pains 
of the imagination and of the relationship of fiction to the real (history, 
oratory). Hartley's religious criteria for the nature and value of poetry 
are two: “‘the relation of poetry to reality and the role of poetry in the 
body social.” The poet is perforce an imitator of the imperfect state of 
fallen man, and his art is allowable only when conducive to the attain- 
ment of piety and virtue. This effect is achieved through exact and just 
imitations which provide the least distorted reflection of the paradisal 
state. 


, XVIII:2, December 1959. 


2380. Block, Haskell M. ‘Surrealism and Modern Poetry: Outline of 
an Approach,” pp. 174-182. Surrealism, its antecedents and influence, re- 
quires an evaluation of its practice. It is “a technique and a language of 
ae expression common to widely separated and even otherwise unre- 
ted poets” not limited to a group of French writers rallied around 
André Breton in 1924. Some elements in a tentative definition of the 
movement would include: a private poetry expressing intense states of 
individual consciousness, and an interrelationship of the theory and tech- 
niques of poetry and painting; a “dynamic discipline in which the subject- 
matter and language . . . are in a process of prepetual extension.” 


2381. Vivas, Eliseo. ‘‘Contextualism Reconsidered,” pp. 222-240. Des- 
pite Walter Sutton (JAAC, XVII:2, December 1958) and F. David 
Martin (JAAC, XV:1, September 1956), the aesthetic experience is 
“an — of rapt attention which involves the intransitive apprehen- 
sion of an object’s immanent meanings and values in their full presenta- 
tional immediacy.” Thus, works of art can be experienced non-aesthetically 
(e.g., as history, or as 2° seers of the artist, or as explanatory 
metaphor). The actuality of the aesthetic experience may be qualified in 
at least two ways: the fullness of response to the aesthetic object must 
always be a matter of degree; and the grasp of the whole of a long poem 
or a large canvas (or even a small one) cannot be immediate in time. 
The duty of the critic is to prepare the subject for such an experience— 
not to try to transmit the experience of rapt attention. 
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2382. Sutton, Walter. ‘The Analysis of Free Verse Form, Illustrated by 
a Reading of Whitman,” pp. 241-254. Systematic criticism must take 
into account four levels of formal organization of poetic structures: (1) 
sound, (2) syntax (including rhetorical strategies), (3) “image” or 
event (with “both a contextual and a referential function”), and (4) 
meaning (both plain-sense and metaphorical, the metaphorical being 
“spontaneously referential”). Whitman’s poetry (“Song of Myself,” 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” and 
short poems from Drum Taps) exhibits the need for a continued attention 
to techniques for dealing with, in particular, the sound and syntax levels 
of non-traditional verse. 


2383. Peters, Robert L. ‘Toward an Un-Definition of Decadent as 6.4 
plied to British Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” pp. 258-264. Clyde 
de L. Ryals (‘Towards a Definition of Decadent as Applied to British 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” JAAC, XVII:1, September 1958) 
shows imperfect scholarship, unclear oe oversimplification, and 
distorted conclusions. There is, as Ryals showed, evidence for variety in 
the work of Wilde, Symons, Dowson, and Pater. A definition of the 
decadent art of late Victorian literature must take into account its com- 
plexity, its function as “‘connection and prediction as well as culmination,” 
and its existence separate from the personality of the artist. 


, XVIII:3, March 1960. 


2384. Munro, Thomas. “Evolution and Progress in the Arts: A Re- 
appraisal of Herbert Spencer's pp. 294-315. Spencer saw the 
evolutionary principles of variation and environmental selection in the cul- 
tural realm as well as in the organic. ‘‘He believed that human wisdom, 
good will, artistic ability, and practical inventiveness would automatically 
increase as effective and successful modes of adaptation.’ His thesis is 
that “the arts have descended from a few comparatively undifferentiated 
occupations and forms.” With specialization, the product of the art 
tends to become more complex and precise. Spencer, however, did not 
recognize or explore the fact that these two criteria—complexity and pre- 
cision (or ‘‘definiteness’)—are sometimes at odds. Spencer is undeserv- 
edly neglected and misrepresented because of his optimism and material- 
ism; his theory of evolution in art deserves objective reappraisal and 
revision in the light of present knowledge. 


2385. Utley, Francis Lee. “Structural Linguistics and the Literary Critic,” 
pp. 319-328. The rigorous discipline of structural linguistics should be 
seen as a tool for the ‘‘raid on the inarticulate,” the approach to the 
meaning of a poem. Both critic and linguist have failed to see what they 
have in common. Historical linguistics should emerge from its concern 
with medieval literature and apply its technical Tavetaies to such 
problems as “the colloquial” in modern literature or inversion in Milton 
and Shakespeare. Explication as practiced by the school of I. A. Richards 
is the survivor of General Semantics, but it fails to take advantage of 
the systematic terminology of linguistics “to explain . . . hunches.” Few 
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critics and teachers have used the organized and systematic field of struc- 
tural linguistics for the purposes of critical analysis (Burke and Empson 
have made tentative forays); a few linguists with literary taste have 
demonstrated the usefulness of a prosody involving phonemic features 
of “voice qualifiers.” 


2386. Lutwack, Leonard. ‘Mixed and Uniform Prose Styles in the 
Novel,” pp. 350-357. The novel is composed of three genres: narrative, 
essay, and drama. Side by side in the history of the novel have been novels 
which alternated the styles of the three genres (Tom Jones, Moby Dick, 
Ulysses and other stream-of-consciousness novels); novels which used 
one genre style almost exclusively (Clarissa, James's later work, A Fare- 
well to Arms); or novels which assimilated the three to a single unspec- 
ialized style (most 19th-century fiction). ‘Uniform style in a novel gen- 
erally depends upon the writer's settled conviction of the single, unambig- 
uous nature of his materials and of the novel’s adequacy as a vehicle for 
their serious presentment.” A mixed style novel “is the ideal vehicle for 
the writer who is motivated by the spirit of irony and parody and who 
finds it impossible to remain committed to a single vision of reality.” 


2387. Heninger, S. K., Jr. “A Jungian Reading of ‘Kubla Khan,’”’ pp. 
358-367. Jung’s postulate of the collective unconscious with its arche- 
typal patterns permits the correlation of a large number of diverse facts, 
biographical and artistic, as well as psychological, in the analysis of 
“Kubla Khan.” The poem is a description of the Jungian “individuation 
process,” an integration of disparate elements by which the personality 
achieves identity and wholeness. “Far from having the loose, associative 
development of an actual dream, this vision is rationally presented in neat 
units.”” Its theme is ‘the mysterious, almost inscrutable, workings of the 


psyche.” 


, XVIII:4, June 1960. 


2388. Korg, Jacob. “Modern Art Techniques in The Waste Land,” pp. 
456-463. The sensibility displayed by The Waste Land’s stylistic innova- 
tions is analogous to the expressive resources animating Eliot’s contempo- 
raries in the graphic arts—the Cubists, Futurists, Dadaists, and Surreal- 
ists. “The fragmentation and re-integration observable in The Waste Land 
can be regarded as the same process as that used by the Cubists and Futur- 
ists, springing from a similar intention, and having a comparable effect.” 
Eliot’s quotations from other poems, songs, etc., function as objects ra- 
ther than words, a technique comparable to that of the collages of Braque 
and Picasso; in both cases the effect is an insistence upon “both the dis. 
tinction and the relationship between art and actuality.” 


2389. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related Fields” 
(Jan. 1, 1959-Dec. 31, 1959), pp. 542-557. Items are listed under such 
general headings as “Literature,” ‘‘Mass Media,” ‘‘Psychology.” Since 
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the bibliographical bent is aesthetic rather than literary, there may be 
items of interest not covered by standard bibliographies. 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, VI:2, April-June 1960. 


2390. Owens, Ethel. ‘Tall Tales: From Breathitt County Children,” 
. 41-42. Two folk tales from this county are classified as Motif 
1215.8 and Motif X1221. 


2391. Richards, Mary Ellen. ‘Tall Tales: From Simpson County,” pp. 
42-43. Three tall tales are classified as Motif 1890/X1124.3.1, 1896/ 
X1132.1, and X1402. 


2392. Cardwell, Alma. “From and About My Grandfather,” pp. 43-44. 
Three tales are classified as Motif X1233.4, X1215.5, and 1215.11. 


2393. Heltsley, Mary. “From Clifty, Todd County,” pp. 44-45. Three 
tales classified as G303.16.19.3, K1785.1, 1890/1124.3.1; fourth tale 
has no motif number. 


2394. “Proverbial Material from the Western Kentucky Folklore Ar- 
chive,” pp. 47-49. This article has two parts: I. Proverbial comparisons. 
II. Other proverbs. 


2395. Wilgus, D. K., “Local Ballads: ‘Arch and Gordon,’”’ pp. 51-56. 
In 1895 Archibald Dixon Brown, son of Governor John Young Brown, 
and his paramour were slain. The event ‘‘gave rise to a ballad,” the 
history of which is traced. Words and music of one version are given; 
words only of a second version conclude the article. 


2396. Roberts, Leonard. “The Two Giants,” pp. 57-61. This folk tale 
is classified as Type 328, motif K406.2. It was recorded from a 12-year- 
old girl in Leslie County, Ky. 


2397. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Asthma Cure,” p. 63. Data are pro- 
vided on the white oak remedy for asthma found in Hariette Arnow’s 
Hunter's Horn. 


2398. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Blue Bottle Spider,” p. 64. Is “blue 
bottle spider” a regional term for black widow spider? 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LIBRARY, 5th series XV:2, June 1960. 


2399. Bryant, Jerry H. “John Reynolds of Exeter and his Canon,” P- 
105-117. W. C. Hazlitt, D.N.B. and S.T.C. confuse John Reynolds's 
work, principally by ascribing some of it to John Reynolds (1584-1614) 
of New Col 


lege, Oxford, and to two others of the same name. The 
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British Museum’s separation of this man’s works from those of ‘John 
Reynolds, translator’ is probably erroneous. His other works are dis- 
cussed, and an attempt is made to put together the little that is known of 


his life. 
— Charles A. Toase 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, January 9, 1959. 


2400. ‘‘A Corvo of Our Day,” p. 18. Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson 
has become known as a novelist of great carftsmanship and distinction, 
and as one of the best contemporary reviewers of novels. She is a pro- 
found, unpretentious moralist. Her own interests in literature lean to- 
ward the bizarre, as shown in her perceptive criticism of Miss Compton- 
Burnett, but it is in her comments on life as lived out by her characters 
that she excels. Her new novel, The Unspeakable Skipton, is a surprise, 
a hilarious comedy, unrelated to her usual concern with the look 
determinate realities of time, love, marriage, and money. 


, January 16, 1959. 


2401. “The Oxford Dryden,” p. 32. Standards of textual editing have 
been raised to a height which scholars of 50 years ago would have con- 
sidered unnecessary and even impossible. In four volumes in the ‘‘Ox- 
ford English Texts,” Professor James Kinsley has given a nearly com- 
ap edition which reaches the highest level in editing, including near- 
y three hundred pages of commentary. One must, however, protest 
the policy of the Oxford Press in its printing of notes and commentary. 
The commentary is all at the end of Volume IV, and the notes are with- 
out page references. 


2402. “Obscurity in Poetry,” Fs 33. The death of Sir John Squire re- 
calls the period when his London Mercury was the great organ of ‘‘Geor- 
gian Poetry.” After 1930 the Georgians were dismissed, more and more, 
as lacking in complexity, and poetry not only complex but obscure gained 
favor. Now again there is a demand that a poem, though doing much 
more, should at one level make coherent prose sense. Unlike the poetry 
of, for example, Mr. Larkin, who attempts to say a difficult thing simply, 
the trouble with the Georgians was not outward simplicity; it was that 
there was nothing much in the way of meaning behind the words. 


2403. Bishop, Morchard. “Captain James and Ivor James,” p. 35. The 
assumption for almost 70 years that The Strange and Dangerous Voyage 
of Captaine Thomas James (1633) was a source for Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner depends on a pamphlet of Ivor James, published in Cardiff in 
1890. A recent examination of a presentation copy of this pamphlet, with 
numerous corrections by the author, makes it doubtful that Coleridge used 
Captain James’s Voyage. But as a by-product of his efforts Ivor James 
caused the authorities of the Bristol Museum and Library to discover 
their old lists of members and the books they borrowed, thus providing 
us with a knowledge of the reading of Coleridge, Southey, and others. 
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, January 23, 1959. 
2404. “The Well-Known Poet,” a 46. Hyder E. Rollins, in a two- 
as 


volume edition of Keats’s letters, given in all respects a model per- 
formance as an editor, and he has for “virtually the first time in his- 
tory” dealt with Keats ‘without obtruding his own personality.” 


2405. “Seriously,” p. 47. The Victorian Newsletter has genuine value 
for Victorian scholarship in locating research materials and in assembling 
news of projects in Victorian scholarship, such as “The Wellesley Index to 
Victorian Periodicals.” 


2406. ‘‘Miniature Libraries,” p. 47. In France several new series of inex- 
pensive books are appearing on writers past and present. Although 
a number of books in these series (on Virginia Woolf, Melville, Claudel, 
Saint-Exupéry) are very well done, the books on the whole may mislead 
the public into feeling it is getting an adequate sample of the works of 
those concerned. 


, February 6, 1959. 


2407. ‘The Philosopher-Poet,” p. 71. Although the philosopher-poet, 
Charles Williams, clearly had an important message for his own gen- 
eration, his poetry seems unlikely to endure. If the philosopher-poet uses 
myth, he must use the old, familiar myths which have lost freshness, or 
else he must make his own personal myths satisfactorily clear. Williams 
made the worst of both worlds by using familiar myths in a personal 
and almost incomprehensible manner, and also avoiding explanation. Fur- 
ther, after editing an edition of Hopkins he attempted a new and original 
style which he had not perfected when he died. His greatness was in 
the will to achieve the poetic expression of serious philosophy rather 
than in actual achievement. 


, February 13, 1959. 


2408. “Ralph Hodgson: A Poet’s Journey in Time,” p. 77. A new 
volume of poems by Ralph Hodgson, at the age of 87, and 42 years 
after Poems, the single volume on which his reputation rested, will come 
as a surprise to many. One of the few good poets, along with de la Mare, 
of the Georgian group, he has been making a journey from the orna- 
mented, consciously poetical to the robust, witty, sardonic, and colloquial. 
His achievement of a modern style parallels the development of Yeats or 
Robert Graves. Some of the recent poems will add greatly to the repu- 
tation of Hodgson. 


2409. “The Female of the Species,” p. 83. Miss Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner, in a recent lecture, gracefully and graciously accepting the great 
Woman Myth, ventured some generalizations on the woman writer, not- 
ably that women score highest when they cling to a realistic outlook that 
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Miss Warner calls “immediacy.” Susan Ferrier’s praise of Emma during 
Jane Austen’s lifetime points to the particular ways in which women 


writers may excel. 


, February 20, 1959. 
2410. “Cognitive Criticism,” p. 97. W. K. Wimsatt’s “cognitive 
criticism” has an austere attraction, but it perhaps is too hopeful in at- 
tempting to make criticism actually demonstrative rather than merely per- 
suasive. Wimsatt’s ideal is noble and his work is important, but possibly 
in his fear of subjectivism he places the critic at too cool a distance from 


the poem. 

, February 27, 1959. 
2411. “The Perennial Prophet,” p. 105. Aldous Huxley's Brave New 
World has survived the modern ordeal of being overtaken by its own 
forecasts. Even so Huxley has felt the need of reevaluating his pre- 
dictions of 25 years ago. Despite his reconsideration, the two chief gaps 


in his original conception remain: the inability to solve the problem of 
the ruling group convincingly, and the problem of the alternative to 


the planned society. 


2412. “The Symmetrical Man,” p. 112. In defining the symmetrical 
mind as possessing a — proportionateness to the tasks it undertakes, 
Walter Bagehot might have been describing his own mind. Reading 
through Bagehot’s works, one is tempted to call him the greatest of the 
Victorians, as well as just the writer for ourselves at the present time. 


2413. “Lost Identities,” p. 113. The letters and juvenilia of Wilfred 
Owen made available to Patric Dickinson an invaluable group of new 
materials for assessing him; his dedication and his hypochondria, even 
apart from the war, are now fully apparent. 


, March 6, 1959. 


2414. “Solitudes of the Great Bear,” pp. 121-122. The edition of the 
diaries, prayers, and annals of Samuel Johnson by E. L. McAdam, Jr. 
makes us realize that of all writers Johnson most needed an audience. 
These documents, not really literature, are dismally dull and dully dis- 
mal. They will not add to Johnson’s reputation, which needs no addi- 
tions, but in the form in which we now have them they will be helpful 
to biographers despite the inadequacy of the editor’s Latin and Greek, and 
they can deepen our Gainellay Tot Johnson’s anguished mind. 


2415. “Good Plain Writing,” p. 129. From the founding of the Royal 
Society, scientific writing has had a generally beneficial effect on English 
prose. Now, however, scientific writing has itself become inelegant, ob- 
scure, crude. Conventions of writing which scientists have imposed on 
themselves are responsible in part for the decline, and these should be 
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abandoned so that the writing of scientists may once again exert its good 
influence. 


2416. “Something New out of Africa,” p. 131. A new anthology of 
writing by Africans provides an opportunity to consider the accomplish- 
ments of writers in various parts of Africa. The differences between 
South, East, and West are notable, with the most interesting writing 
coming from West Africa. Also, Africans who have been influenced by 
the French rather than the English provide instructive contrast. Yet 
there is an African personality, distinguished by constant reference to 
slavery and suffering, a fierce rejection of materialism and money values, 
and a boundless optimism and energy. 


2417. Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. ‘‘Alfred Tennyson’s Admission to Cam- 
bridge,” p. 136. The problem of the date of Tennyson’s commencement 
of his residence at Cambridge cannot be solved by referring to the Uni- 
versity records, and there has been much disagreement on the matter. 
Access to family papers granted by Mrs. E. C. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt now 
finally establishes the date as November 1827. The papers also empha- 
size the tension and utter confusion of the Tennyson home and suggest 
that at 18 Tennyson had a good deal more resolution and independence 
than he has been given credit for. 


, March 13, 1959. 


2418. “Exile from the Golden City,” p. 144. The centenary of Ken- 
neth Grahame’s birth has provided us with a book that is a badly needed 
addition to literary biography. The Golden Age, Dream Days, and The 
Wind in the Willows are still selling in their thousands. We can now 
achieve greatly increased understanding of the unhappy and disappointed 
man and his books about but, with the partial exception of The Wind 
in the Willows, not for children. 


2419. Ketton-Cremer, R. W. “A Letter of Sir Roger L’Estrange,” p. 
152. A letter from Sir Roger to his great-nephew, Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, 
now first printed by courtesy of Marguerite Lady Hastings, shows that 
one of the consolations of Sir Roger’s sad old age was the sympathy of 
his kindred. 


, March 20, 1959. 


2420. ‘‘The Critic’s Eye,” p. 160. Literary critics have not created an 
ordered universe of discourse. There has been little consistency in ter- 
minology or standpoint or — M. H. Abrams, in The Mirror and 
the Lamp, a most remarkable achievement, genuinely heightens the de- 
gtee of order in our thinking about literature. His primary purpose is 
to give an account of the crucial phase of literary per uring the 
lifetime of Coleridge. But in dividing literary criticism into four basic 
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kinds (mimetic, pragmatic, expressive, and objective) and in showing 
the fundamentally metaphorical procedure of the literary critic, Abrams’s 
book goes far beyond its initial purpose. 


2421. “Minds in Action,” p. 161. In the current Kenyon Review, R. P. 
Blackmur holds England up as an example for the social role it finds for 
the intellectual, whom he distinguishes sharply from the scholar and the 
artist. According to Blackmur, America distrusts the intellect although 
it believes in education. Parallels for Blackmur’s objects of complaint 
can be easily found in England, and The Hudson Review, The Kenyon 
Review, The Partisan Review and others equal atnything in England. 
It seems unlikely that the writing of Edmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling, 
and Blackmur himself can have developed in a cultural vacuum. 


, March 27, 1959. 


2422. “Postcard from the Volcano,” p. 176. In his distress at learning 
of an American belief in an American literature, Matthew Arnold was 
partly right: the language of the United States is English, and even to- 
day the literary culture of the United States is to an astonishing extent 
British. Fundamentally, however, he was exhibiting the characteristic 
English unawareness of books written in America, the unawareness that 
results in the fact that only one important book has been written on 
American literature in England, and that one 40 years ago by D. H. 
Lawrence. Of the conception of American literature as a partly auton- 
omous area of English literature, Marius Bewley's The Eccentric Design 
gives one of the best accounts we have. 


2423. “The Rubdiyat After One Hundred Years,” p. 179. The original 
almost total failure of the Rubdiydt hurt the poet, but the subsequent total 
success almost destroyed the . On the centenary of publication one 
should be profoundly grateful to Professor Arberry’s The Romance of the 
“Rubdiyat,” which, despite the title, is a most scholarly analysis of the 
labor that went into the poem. Professor Arberry has had access for the 
first time to the unpublished correspondence of Fitzgerald and Edward 
Cowell, who taught ye goa Persian and introduced him to the be 
trains. However, we still need a text based on all four of Fitzgerald’s 


editions rather than on the first edition alone. 
— John K. Mathison 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, XXI, 1959. 


2424. Birney, Earle. “‘ ‘After His Ymage’: The Central Ironies of the 
Friar’s Tale,” pp. 17-35. Though one of Chaucer’s most original com- 
positions, the Friar’s Tale has been generally unappreciated. ge 
adapted from a facetia, it becomes in Chaucer’s hands a novellino, in 
which characterization and especially style are just as important as plot. 
The comic interplay is “bal 


medieval, half Aristophanic.” At the 


| 
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phrase ‘‘after his ymage’’ (Robinson, 1642), the reader recalls the sum- 
moner’s determination to replace the image of God with that of the 
devil. The tale is “‘as labyrinthine in its ironies as any Chaucer wrote.” 


2425. De Soer, G. B. ‘“The Relationship of the Latin Versions of Ruys- 
broek’s Die Geestelike Brulocht to the Chastising of God’s Children,” 
pp- 129-146. The extracts from Ruysbroek’s Die Geestelike Brulocht that 
appear in the ME devotional work the Chastising of God’s Children de- 
rive from Gerard Groote’s Latin translation rather than from William 
ordaens’s. Groote’s sober style is reproduced in the Chastising, whose 
author translated from an unknown Ms, though one similar to Ms British 
Museum, Royal 6 B ix. As to the Mss of the Chastising, Bodley 505 is 
the most reliable. The English translation provides ‘‘an accurate account 
of Ruysbroek’s doctrine.” 


2426. Koonce, B. G. “Satan the Fowler,” pp. 176-184. In the Prologue 
to the Legend of Good Women, the otherwise typical description of 
spring contains an account of the fowler whose net the defiant birds have 
escaped during the winter. Here Chaucer was possibly assuming that his 
audience could be relied on to interpret the account symbolically, in keep- 
ing with the tradition of the Scriptural fowler (see Jer. v. 26-27 and 
Amos iii.5), according to which the fowler is Satan or his accomplices and 
the birds are mankind. The contrast, in Chaucer’s Prologue, between 
winter and spring is then correspondingly symbolic and reinforces the 
presumed Christian symbolism of the fowler and the birds. 


2427. Nathan, Norman. “Pronouns of Address in the Canterbury Tales,” 
pp. 193-201. Ordinarily in the Canterbury Tales Chaucer carefully dis- 
tinguishes between thou (informal) and ye (formal). Of the verse nar- 
ratives the Knight's Tale, the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, and the Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale contain the most exceptions; the exceptions in the two 
prose tales are comparatively numerous. But apparent errors “often dis- 
appear upon further analysis,” and of the five narratives ‘‘which violate 
Chaucer's normally precise usage, three may well be relatively early’— 
Melibeus and the tales of the Knight and Parson. 


2428. Owen, Charles A., Jr. “The Earliest Plan of the Canterbury Tales,” 
PP. 202-210. The General Prologue was never completed, and the origin- 

plan called for a single tale from each pilgrim. The Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue joins perfectly with the final lines of the Man of Law’s endlink 
—additional support for the theory of the Wife as the original interrupter 
of the Parson. Apart from the General Prologue, then, the opening se- 
quence on ty the Man of Law’s headlink, Melibeus, Man of Law’s 
endlink, and the tale of the merchant’s wife and the monk, told by the 


Wife. Chaucer retained the “pattern of a startling contrast between the 
— John Conley 


opening tales’’ as well as an emphasis on women. 


Zz 
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MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXI:2, June 1960. 


2429. Brown, Paul A. “A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature 
for the Year 1959,” pp. 99-121. 


2430. Lovell, John, Jr. “Appreciating Whitman: ‘Passage to India,’” 
pp. 131-141. Celebrating the encirclement of the globe accomplished by 
the completion of the Suez Canal, the Atlantic Cable, and the American 
transcontinental railroad, Whitman says that this encirclement can effect 
a greater unity among the different peoples of the world, and a demo- 
cratic culmination of excellence in art, statesmanship, and national char- 
acter. These goals are symbolized in California, the end of the trail and 
“logical center” for man’s fulfillment. The engineer-hero (explorer, 
scientist, captain, etc.) illustrates the human curiosity and fulfillment 
which the poet then celebrates; together, engineer and poet bestow great- 
ness upon an otherwise doomed world. 


2431. Tison, John L., Jr. ‘“Shakespeare’s Consolatio for Exile,” pp. 142- 
157. Shakespeare makes dramatic use of the classical and Christian con- 
solation tradition in scenes involving men and women exiled by decree. 
Grieved chiefly by their forthcoming separation from love or from coun- 
try, these exiles encounter comforters who —— the traditional doc- 
trines of Stoicism and man’s ability as a rational being to endure change 
of place. Shakespeare’s main innovation is the introduction of a patriotic 
fervor that withstands all comfort (i.e., Bolingbroke in R. IJ). For dra- 
matic effect, application of tradition is sometimes unusual or ironic. 

— Joan Webber 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLI:2, April 1960. 


2432. Cutts, John P. “Robert Johnson and the Court Masque,” pp. 
111-126. Robert Johnson, composer for masques by Jonson, Campion, 
Chapman, and others, “was a valuable link” in the transference of the 
popular Court antimasques to the Blackfriars stage. Probably his music 
for earlier masques was transferred to productions of Mach., Wint.’s T., 
and Duch. of Malf., in which the dramatists had woven the antimasque 
“into the very texture” of the plays. 

— John O. Waller 


NATIONAL REVIEW, IX:2, July 16, 1960. 


2433. Hayek, F. A. “Progenitor of Scientism’” (rev.-art., J. G. Crow- 
ther, Francis Bacon, the First Statesman of Science), pp. 23-24. Bacon 
has great appeal for Marxist social planners such as Crowther. Not him- 
self a scientist, and ‘‘having little sympathy for the true great scientists 
of his age,” Bacon aspired to “direct other men’s scientific work” within 
a socialistic state. ‘Fortunately, it was the successors of his great oppon- 
ent Edward Coke . . . who fashioned the political tradition of the 
English-speaking world.” 


— John O. Waller 


— 
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NEW LEADER, XLIII:20, May 16, 1960. 


2434. Redding, Saunders. ‘Negro Literature,” pp. 8-10. American 
Negro literature is part of the American literary stream; it is primarily 
cognitive; it will not change direction for at least another generation. 
With no unique Afro-American culture, the Negro’s social and literary 
efforts “have been continually directed toward validating his claim to 
the American heritage.” Negro writers “have worked in one of three 
patterns’’: the folk (Negro as lovable simpleton), the race (as “apothe- 
osis of the anti-social”), the oposcule (as classic hero). Such sanctions 
are self-destroying; the hope for a true Negro literature lies with the 


Africans. 
— John O. Waller 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, September 11, 1960. 


2435. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Most of the great 
literature in England and the United States is dominated by a sense of 
place. Every writer must have a sense of place—an ability to absorb the 
spirit of a ~~ or region—if his work about the region is to have truth 
and durability. 


, September 18, 1960. 


2436. Wheelock, John Hall. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The facts do 
not bear out the conclusions that poetry differs from prose because of its 
form, or its more regular and recurrent rhythms, or its spirit. Perhaps 
the difference is most exact - by saying that in ty ‘‘words are em- 
ployed more as an end, aa ess as a means merely, than is the case in 


prose.” 
—M. F. Orth 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:9, September 1960. 


2437. Hardy, J. P. ‘““Tydre Treowlogan Tyne,” p. 324. Against the 
approach to Beowulf which concentrates excessively upon “the personality 
of the hero as the poem’s only center of real interest’ may be set a “‘sig- 
nificant organization” of material relating moral values to action seen 
in the comitatus ideal in the dragon-fight, with a possible happier out- 
come to that fight had the other retainers behaved as Wiglaf did. 


2438. Lloyd, Michael. ‘‘Plutarch’s Daemon in Shakespeare,” pp. 324-327. 
Several of Shakespeare’s plays (Lear, Antony, Caesar) show Shakespeare 
to have been familiar with Plutarch’s theories of daemons. According to 
Plutarch, these spirits, angels, or geniuses served as emissaries of the gods, 
overseeing the rites and punishing offenses by man. Shakespeare modi- 
fies, extends, and adapts Plutarch’s theory. 


2439. Mithal, H. S. D. “Motley,” fy 327. A stage direction to The 
Three Ladies of London (1584) and a 17th-century portrait of a fool 


show the word motley to have meant a mixture of colors in cloth such 
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as would be produced by patching. These argue against Leslie Hotson’s 
theory (in Shakespeare's Motley) of dyed threads, not segments of 
material. 


2440. Gurr, A. J. “De Witt’s Sketch of the Swan,” p. 328. The “‘pe- 
culiar shapes” beneath de Witt’s sketch which Leslie Hotson interprets 
as windows are probably neither these nor stage supports. More probabl 
they are drapes, stage hangings shown partly drawn aside, from which 
characters could enter from beneath the stage. 


2441. Seronsy, Cecil C. “Shakespeare and Daniel: More Echoes,” pp. 
328-329. Newly cited passages from several Bre of the two men ia 
to the pre-existing evidence that they borrowed from each other. 


2442. Williams, George Walton. ‘‘Hamlet’s Reason, 2 out of 
Time: IILi. 166,” pp. 329-331. Despite the weighty evidence for adopt- 
ing the folio reading tune for time and its punctuation (a comma after 
jangled), an argument can be made for time if we consider the method 
of bell-ringing common in Shakespeare’s day. In this, melody was not 
important, but timing was, since ringing changes with a sequence of 
bells, with several ringers functioning in sequence, demanded perfect 
timing by each ringer if disorder was not to result. 


2443. Hawkes, Terence. ‘The Fool’s ‘Prophecy’ in King Lear,” pp. 331- 
332. The Merlinesque prophecy in IILii. 81-96 (New Arden ed.) is 
more than a parody of Puttenham’s verses in The Arte * English 
Poesie; it parodies a literary (and perhaps philosophical) tradition and 
mode of expression which goes back to at least Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Book of Merlin. 


2444. Dasgupta, Arun Kumar. “A Note on Macbeth ILii. 61-63,” pp. 
332-333. The transition from Macbeth’s bloody hand to the bloody seas 
would have been natural to an Elizabethan, trained in the microcosm- 
macrocosm analogy and able therefore to move easily from the crime 
to a cosmic significance. To interpret the image as more than a momentary 
morbid fancy is to decrease its sensationalism without lessening its poetic 
value. 


2445. Gilbert, C. G. “Macbeth V.iii. 22,” bP: 333-334. Although the 
Folio reading of way is probably correct, Dr. Johnson’s conjecture of 
May is valuable in helping to reconstruct Shakespeare’s processes of 
imagination. Like the passage in Mach. two passages in L.L.L. involve the 
image clusters of geese, unnatural birth, and a contrast of May with 
autumn. The word May could have come to Shakespeare’s mind through 
association. 


2446. Blunden, E. “Shakespeare Oddities,” pp. 334-335. (1) A poetry 
and song compilation of 1824 by Richard Clark contains two footnotes 
to Marlowe’s “Come Live with Me and Be My Love,” to the effect that 
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Ben Jonson killed Marlowe and that Shakespeare’s daughter sang this 
song to her father, using music that he had composed and accompanying 
herself on the virginals. (2) An obituary notice in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June 1849 states that Sarah Whitehead, then dead at 82, 
~~ reputed Shakespeare’s last descendant. ‘‘Has this claim been exam- 
ined 


2447. Schanzer, Ernest. “Antony and Cleopatra and The Legend of Good 
Women,” pp. 335-336. Shakespeare probably drew upon Chaucer for 
the statements in Antony concerning Cleopatra and her husbands; debts 
to The Legend of Good Women are observable in Dream and Merch., and 
none of Shakespeare’s generally recognized sources for Antony contain the 
statements in question. Considerable confusion among scholars has long 
existed concerning Cleopatra’s two marriages (to her two brothers, both 
named Ptolemy) and her husbands’ fates — poisoning and drowning. 
Shakespeare himself probably knew little more of these matters than what 
he found in Chaucer—that the husband of the widowed Cleopatra was 
named Ptolemy. 


2448. Reiman, Donald H. “Marston, Jonson, and the Spanish Tragedy 
Additions,” pp. 336-337. Jonson’s Poetaster IIL.ii. 230-235 (1602 
quarto) parodies Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge V.iii. 1-4. The parallel 
reinforces the belief that the “additions” to The Spanish Tragedy pre- 
ceded those for which Henslowe paid Jonson in 1601-02, since A.R. is 
a sequel to Antonio and Mellida and the last act of the latter begins with 
a parody of a scene from the “additions” to the S.P. 


2449. Cross, Gustav. “Webster and Marston: A Note on The White 
Devil V.iii. 106,” p. 337. In these lines Webster is recalling the passage 
from Marston’s The Malcontent \.iii. in which the Devil is described as 
“the best linguist of our age’’—i.e., one loquacious or skilled in speech. 


2450. Wells, Stanley. “Some Stage Directions in A Shoemaker, A Gentle- 
man,” pia 337-338. (1) The confusing stage direction ‘‘Musicke here 
descends” probably represents an addition by the prompter (‘‘Musicke 
here’) to the original one-word direction (“Descends”) referring to an 
angel descending to music into a well from which he has previously as- 
cended. (2) Another direction refers to one Howell, mentioned nowhere 
else. He may have been an actor. 


2451. Morillo, Marvin. ‘‘‘Frier Sherley’: James Shirley and Mercurius 
Britanicus,” pp. 338-339. In calling Shirley “Frier’”’ in his anti-Royalist 
publication Mercurius Britanicus in 1643, Capt. Thomas Audley supplied 
one more bit of evidence supporting the belief that Shirley had become 
a Catholic. The epithet was “maliciously apt,” carrying as it did impli- 
cations of both moral turpitude and mendicancy which would reflect 
unfavorably upon the Court, which had favored Shirley. 
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2452. Tucker, Susie I. “Visitation, Guetre: Two Pre-Datings,” p. 343. 
The sense of visitation as a prolonged or disagreeable visit, recorded in 
OED from 1819, can be found in The World for March 7, 1754. The 
1760-1772 dating for guetres (gaiters) in OED can be superseded by a 
citation in The World for November 11, 1756. 


2453. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762), pp. 343-346 
(cont.). Continues the transcription of an 18th-century diary from 
August 22 to September 28, 1762. 


2454. Maxwell, J. C. “The Swinburne Letters and O.E.D.,” pp. 346- 
347. Twelve words from Swinburne’s correspondence between 1854 and 
1875 represent words not in OED or of earlier date than recorded there, 
and one used in an obsolescent sense. They are: blottesque, bye-fear, 
criticiasis, empirical (obsolescent sense), escapading, | 8 margina- 
tion, robberish, sprucification, stagification, vomitorial, and Wagnerize. 
— John S. Phillipson 


NUMBERS TEN, III:2, October 1959. 


2455. Schwimmer, Erik. “Return to Shelley,” pp. 43-58. Modern 
readers neglect Shelley’s ability to present the unconscious in poetic 
form. Unlike modern poets who submit to the irrational, Shelley seeks 
the unconscious from an “‘intellect-based” Platonic philosophy. The Epi- 
opgorn shows Shelley's version of the Platonic Supreme Beauty to 
e a “phantasy image” which kindles the imagination. Prometheus Un- 
bound offers a vision of transcendental world change greater than God- 
winian social reform. Shelley's poetry challenges two current beliefs: that 
the intellect is of no great use in poetry, and that far-reaching use of 


unverifiable intuition and imagination weakens Shelley's world-view. 
— Robert J. Ward 


ONTARIO LIBRARY REVIEW, XLIII:3, August 1959. 


2456. Williams, Jean. “Robert Lawson,” pp. 230-232. Lawson “treated 
children as mature, intelligent human beings.” Sometimes his satire, as 
in Mr. Revere and I, is “‘a bit deep for children” but his unwillingness 
“to suit the supposed age of the reader” is vindicated by the fact that 


children “continue to enjoy the gaiety and whimsy of his books.” 
— John J. McAleer 


PARAGONE, XI:126, June 1960. 


2457. Garlier, Claudio. ‘‘Letteratura Americana: Le Ceneri di una Ri- 
volta,” pp. 79-87. The cycle that began in New England with the first 
settlers ends with the Beat writers of California. Bearing no new mes- 
sage, they inject jazz, orgies, and benzedrine into warmed-over Whitman, 
Thoreau, and Wolfe. The revolt of the 20’s reaches its logical conclusion 
in a cult of sex-worship and an anti-intellectual prose rhythm that is 
half sob, half howl. Their cultivation of the Negro is a search for re- 
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newed vigor; their constant movement is a search for the virgin America 
of the pioneers. Their hero, ‘‘walking in a formless discontent,” is the 
heir of Eliot’s hollow men. (In Italian) 

— Joan Webber 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVII:3, Summer 1960. 


2458. McCarthy, Mary. “The Fact in Fiction,” pp. 438-458. A true 
novel, i.e., ‘‘a prose book of a certain thickness that tells a story of real 
life,” must carry a heavy load of fact. Without the fact, it is a tale, a 
romance, a drama, a fable—but not a novel. A true novel can contain 
neither supernatural elements nor miracles, nor can it be laid in the fu- 
ture. The novel began with the Decameron and was continued by Defoe, 
who, like many novelists after him, was a journalist. Novelists have always 
had a passion for fact; Balzac, Melville, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Mann, and 
Dreiser all bear this out. But today’s real world has been rendered unreal 
by its Hiroshimas and Buchenwalds, a world the novelist can no longer 
perceive through his common sense. His very craft as a writer, an artifi- 
cial craft, isolates him from the real world; consequently, it has become 
increasingly difficult to write a true novel. 


2459. Widmer, Kingsley. ‘The Academic Comedy,” pp. 526-535. The 
Party at Cranton, by John W. Aldridge, is the latest ‘academic novel.” 
Although — book is not successful, descending at times to self- 
parody, it provokes investigation of the whole genre, which seems to 
spring from the intellectual’s hatred of himself. Almost all are concerned 
with the pursuit of —_— but some treat the matter pietistically, others 
satirically. Another favorite theme of the academic novel is academic free- 
dom. Most of the novelists, e.g., Randall Jarrell, William Van O’Connor, 
Carlos Baker, are also literary critics, and they tend to be either defensive 
or remorseful in their attitudes toward their profession. Many academic 
novels affirm pessimistically that individual fulfilment is rendered im- 
possible by academic life, and can be found only outside it. 


2460. Raleigh, John Henry. “Sex, Sociology and Criticism,” pp. 540- 
550. Leslie Fiedler’s Love and Death in the American Novel, an inter- 
esting and ambitious interpretation, contends that the American novel has 
avoided sexual realism and retreated instead to a gothic portrayal of 
horror; but his book has grave faults: it often ignores the facts. It over- 
generalizes. It over-simplifies. For example, Fiedler distorts The Scarlet 
Letter, The Golden Bowl, and Huckleberry Finn, and seems to forget 
that “thwarted sexuality” was often merely verbal reticence. The influence 
of C. S. Lewis, Marx, Freud, and D. H. Lawrence appears in Fiedler’s 
work—especially Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Literature. 
Fiedler’s study has considerable merit, but represents a newly-arisen kind 
of criticism which borrows irresponsibly from sociology and produces a 
warped view of American culture. 

— Sheldon Norman Grebstein 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXVII:1, Spring 1960. 

2461. Gray, James. ‘The Modernism of Jonathan Swift,” pp. 11-17. 
Gulliver's Travels is the work of a schizophrenic, half sontal in 17th- 
century pessimism and half in the Age of Reason. Swift, the Outsider, the 
Angry Young Man, the Beatnik, and Welfare Statesman, diagnosed the 
ills of his times and of our own century. Lilliput is like the Kremlin, Hou- 
yhnhnm society like Marxist totalitarianism where, apparently, Swift 
thought goodness would flourish. His cure would surely have killed the 


patient. 


2462. Mackerness, E .D. “Wordsworth and His American Editor,” pp. 
93-104. The complete correspondence of Wordsworth and Henry Reed, 
editor of the first complete American edition of Wordsworth, shows 
that Reed’s actions as a self-appointed literary adviser made “polite im- 
positions” on Wordsworth. Quotations support the point of view that 
Reed’s work is ‘‘a striking example of self-insinuation carried on with a 
degree of solicitude somewhat in excess of that usually displayed by 


editorial advisers.” 


, LXVII:2, Summer 1960. 
2463. Drysdale, Patrick. “Language and Culture,” pp. 268-278. Salva- 
tor de Madariaga and Benjamin Lee Whorf hypothesize that a language 
reflects a people's attitude to life. Comparisons of grammatical structure 
and vocabularies make it clear that a language reflects the “‘thought- 
world” of its speakers and also delimits it. Knowledge of the way a 
eople thinks is essential to international politics; possibly an understand- 
ing of the universe depends on an awareness of non-Western views— 
views which are imposed by and reflected in the structures of languages. 


2464. Mandel, E. W. ‘Poetry Chronicle,” pp. 285-293. Eighteen recent 
books of Canadian poetry reflect two major poetical approaches: imitative 


and mythopoeic. 
—R. E. Lee 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XII:3, Autumn 1959. 

2465. Morris, Harry. ‘‘Nashe’s ‘Brightnesse falls from the ayre,’”’ pp. 
167-169. Lines from Hamlet (IL.ii. 208-210), Dunbar, Barnfield, and 
Southwell suggest that Nashe’s line in Summers Last Will and Testament 
means that beauty, youth, and fairness leave the light of day for an early 
death, a meaning missed by both Empson and McKerrow. 


2466. Morris, Harry. “Strode’s Longer Elegy,” pp. 170-171. Strode 
deserves reconsideration for his adept use of litotes, and his litotic use 
of the flesh rather than the spirit in the Epitaph on Mrs. Mary Prideaux. 


, XII:4, Winter 1959. 


2467. Cutts, John P. ‘“‘Henry Shirley's “The Martyred Soldier,’” pp. 
251-253. Shirley's use of songs in his single extant play should redeem 
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it from “‘utter oblivion.” “The songs . . . in fact constitute the major 
part of the play’s quite extensive use of thematic music.” These songs 
act as transitions, themes, and climaxes. A contemporary setting of one 
of the songs survives on Bodleian Ms Don. c 57. 

— A. L. Soens 


Spring and Summer 1960 issues of RN have been reported on in previous 
issues of AES. 


RENASCENCE, XII:3, Winter 1960. 


2468. Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta. “Persons and Places in Auden,” pp. 
115-124, 148. Auden’s settings and characters expand to general sig- 
nificance. He achieves universality and particularity at once by using his 
characters and settings as ‘‘isomorphs.” His settings as well as his char- 
acters are both typical and unique. Although he sees poetry as humans 
acting in a landscape, still, Spain, Brussels, New York, Iceland, and par- 
ticularly England act as isomorphic bridges between poet’s vision and 
reader's “heart.” Auden uses these scenes to convey the moral predicament 
of the reader, or society, as he uses persons and history. 


2469. Bowen, Robert. ‘Loyalty and Tradition in Conrad,” pp. 125-131. 
Beneath all of Conrad’s work lies the study of loyalty to traditions which 
cannot be invalidated by any one man. All Conrad’s characters are free 
to choose their loyalties, but Conrad does not believe that the objects 
of these loyalties are necessarily true. Typhoon shows the man loyal to 
a tradition succeeding where the sensitive, intelligent man fails. Kurtz 
failed because he abandoned his loyalties; Marlowe succeeded morally 
because he did not. Heyst failed because he was too intelligent to yield 
loyalty to a tradition he could not believe. Intelligence, corroding ith, 


destroys loyalty. 


2470. Kelley, Richard. ‘Thomas Merton and Poetic Vitality,” pp. 139- 
142, 148. Merton succeeds as a Catholic poet because he, like Lowell, 
brings his faith to his milieu, rather than trying to resurrect the 13th 
century and its idiom. His apocalyptic power, his dissonance, his affini- 
ties with Lorca, and his intense sincerity spring from his combination of 
the tradition of the faith and his own experience. 


2471. Ryan, John Julian. “Poetry and Communication Once Again,” 
pe 143-148. W. Rooney, in “Poetry and Communication,” (Renascence, 

I, 125-134) mistakenly assumes that Plato’s and Aristotle’s discussions 
of poetry are exhaustive, opposed, and self-consistent. Plato is incom- 
plete, and inconsistent. Aristotle writes of Tragedy, says little of the 
ytic or the epic. Rooney adopts Neo-Aristotelian theory to avoid treat- 
ing a poem as anything but poetry. However, “a poem is not a pure 
form; it has a matter as well as a structure. It has beauty of implication, 
as well as of statement, and these two blend.” 
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, XII:4, Summer 1960. 


2472. Hamalian, Leo. “Wishwood Revisited,” pp. 167-173. ‘The 
Eumenides are pivots in the pattern of [The Family Reunion] and not 
merely adjuncts to the action . . . as most critics have maintained.” The 
Eumenides appear to Harry at the three pivotal turns in the action, each 
time leading him to a discovery: they turn him from repose in Wishwood, 
from evasion of himself in romance with Mary, and from evasion of 
his responsibility for his wife by exaggerated self-immolation. They lead 
him from flight from fear to expiation through penance. The other char- 
acters, although warned by the Eumenides, do not, or cannot, accept 
Harry's perilous quest. They hide from spiritual truth. 


2473. Lechner, Joan Marie. “E. E. Cummings and Mother Nature,” 
p- 182-191. E. E. Cummings is essentially a nature poet. More than 

f his s concern themselves with nature. He metamorphoses the 
vectors of his two themes, life and love, into the mythic, common images 
of the nature poet: April, spring, rain, flowers, the rose. He attempts 
identification with nature, and tries deliberately and successfully for kin- 
esthetic effects. 


2474. Mother Mary Eleanor. “The Debate of the Body and the Soul,” 
p. 192-197. The “curiously insistent rendering” of the theme of the 
ate between the Body and the Soul can be seen most clearly in modern 
French poetry, that of Valéry, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, and Baudelaire. The 
debate takes the form of the “divided self.” The debate appears in other 
modern authors. Whitman divides body and soul, but discerns no conflict. 
Poe, however, in “‘Israfel” and “Ulalume” expresses the tension. Those 
poets closest to the French Symbolists express the debate most clearly. 
Hopkins and Thompson state and resolve the conflict. Yeats, in his 

later, Eliot in all his poetry, use the conflict. 
— A. L. Soens 


REVUE DE L'UNIVERSITE D’OTTOWA, XXIX:1, 
January-March 1959. 


2475. Fairbanks, Henry G. ‘‘Citizen Hawthorne and the Perennial Prob- 
lems of American Society,” pp. 26-38. Sensitive to the past, the human 
condition, and the demands EP art, Hawthorne reflected in his private and 
pec writing the problems of an American citizen. His feeling of the 
alse isolation of the artist and the demands for “reality” sent him to Italy 
for aesthetic haven. His typical American individualism was converted 
into the also typically American cynicism toward and aloofness from poli- 
tics. Besides escape from politics, he also found in Italy the final resolu- 
tion of his dilemma between the weight of the dead past and the mater- 
ialism of the present. Paradoxically he had once hoped to create great 
American literature, was a true democrat and dependent upon political 
patronage, and lived in and wrote of the past. (In Prench) 


~ 
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, XXIX:3, July-September 1959. 


2476. Wilson, Lawrence. ‘“Thoreau and the French Canadian,” pp. 281- 
297. Although Thoreau’s French blood may have predisposed his affec- 
tion for the Canadian French, more probably their good actions out- 
weighed their laziness and drunkenness in his mind. Interested in history, 
geography, Indians, and how men lived with nature, he took many notes 
on French histories and demonstrated that the French were earlier than 
the English in New England yet were ignored by them in the histories; 
that the French were more adventuresome, made more accurate maps, 
explored more, had more descriptive names for localities, and lived more 
sensibly than the English. Finally the Frenchmen lived close to nature 
and treated the Indians more humanely—regarding them as people rather 
than limbs of Satan. (In French) 

— J. Lee Kaufman 


SALTIRE REVIEW, VI:20, Spring 1960. 


2477. Gower, Herschel. “How the Scottish Ballads Flourished in Ameri- 
ca,” pp. 7-11. Cecil rine English Folk Songs from the Southern Ap- 
palachians overlooks the Scottish claim to “half the British Ballads Sh 
collected.”” Numerous Scottish immigrants (15 percent of the 1790 Ameri- 
can census were of Scots and Ulster Scots strain) widely dispersed Scottish 
songs. Through American adaptations, many ballads have lost their 
Scottish identity. 


2478. Jamieson, Peter. “Shetland Speech,” pp. 17-24. Shetland speech 
(here exemplified in detail) is “homely, expressive of warm heart and 
kindly thoughts . . . close to life and the elements.” 

— John O. Waller 


SATURDAY REVIEW, March 12, 1960. 


2479. Hicks, Granville. “For the Slicks, He Was Slick,” p. 18. The 
recent Fitzgerald anthology, Six Tales of the Jazz Age and Other Stories, 
is ‘a kind of salvage operation” that does not rank with Malcolm Cow- 
ley’s brilliantly edited The Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald (1951). But it 
does have a pleasant introduction by Fitzgerald’s daughter, Frances Scott 
Lanahan, who comments on the ‘‘Scott and Zelda” legend and her fa- 
ther’s industry, finances, and portrayal of manners. Fitzgerald claimed he 
wrote his short stories for money, and even the best of them are not 
as good as The Great Gatsby, “large parts of Tender Is the Night, and 
the tantalizing fragment of The Last Tycoon.” His “sense of history’ 
gave many of his stories an ‘‘abiding interest,” and while not “merely 
> ad he “could be slick enough when he wanted to be, which was 
often.” 


, March 19, 1960. 


2480. Hicks, Granville. “A Fresh View of American Fiction,” p. 16. 
For the last decade Leslie Fiedler has been “a kind of wild man of 
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American Literary Criticism.” However, his huge Love and Death in the 
American Novel is “a serious and impressively well-informed attempt to 
look at American fiction in a new way.’ A Freudian of sorts, Fiedler 
goes “beyond, or beneath,” each avowed belief to illuminate that author's 
real belief, and to reveal what has been accomplished with “substitutes” 
and “‘subterfuges.” Fiedler compels us to take a fresh look at American 
literature; even if we rarely accept his entire view, “it is unlikely that our 
own will remain unchanged.” 


, April 23, 1960. 
2481. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Mail of Two Men of Letters,” p. 20. 
The Mark Twain—Howells Letters (Harvard, 2 vols.) is a superbly 
edited record of a 40-year friendship. The correspondence disproves the 
oft-heard claim that Howells’s “‘prudishness” blighted Twain’s early 
manuscripts. Not only was Howells the more discriminating, but he “had 
a sound grasp of Twain’s essential greatness.” On the other hand, Twain’s 
critical comments are usually generous, only occasionally ‘‘penetrating.” 
Twain remains the “wildly unpredictable genius” of one great book and 
“a multitude of inspired fragments,” and Howells a writer ‘“‘who had 


everything but genius.” 


, May 21, 1960. 

2482. Dobie, J. Frank. “Out of Regionalism, a Larger View,” p. 17. 
In many universities, during the past 20 years, the university presses 
have done more to raise scholarship standards than have the departments 
of learning. Certainly the “printed verbiage emanating from these de- 
partments of Ignorance is often . . . formless . . . ungrammatical, 
muddy, and idea-less.” Rising standards, however, are “driving the Ph.D. 
style aes to where it came from” and providing younger scholars with 
“opportunities to express vitality.” Yet, ov university presses 
as yet have barely entered the textbook field, where they are needed to 
“assault the combination of licensed stupidity and organized cupidity.” 
There they can “restore school readers to the stimulation of McGuffey 
brightness,” and they can “make money to boot.” 


, June 4, 1960. 


2483. Hicks, Granville. “After the Fury, a Time of Peace,” p. 13. Lie 
Down in Darkness (1951) established William to as a “young hope- 
ful” and revealed he had learned much from Faulkner. The Long March 
(1953) displayed “other talents and further promise.” Set This House 
on Fire (Random House) now proves Styron “one of our important 
writers.” Having learned from Faulkner to squeeze the last drop of emo- 
tional intensity from every scene, Styron has fashioned a first-rate crime 
story “in the Dostoievsky sense.” In addition, the “subtle imagery,” 
“stylistic versatility,” and “play of ideas” cause the grateful reader to 


acknowledge “that here is God’s plenty.” 
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, June 18, 1960. 


2484. Hicks, Granville. ‘Correspondence of a Gentle Man,” p. 15. M. 
H. Davis and W. H. Gilman “have performed a prodigy of scholarship” 
in their new edition of The Letters of Herman Melville. They include 
271 letters or extracts, 43 of which were previously unpublished, and 
they list 150 unlocated letters. Surprisingly, the editors have not located 
a single letter written between January 1841 and October 1844—the 
eriod described in Typee, Omoo, and White Jacket. Only to Hawthorne 
did Melville disclose “the heights and depths of his being,” and this 
at a time when he was completing Moby Dick. Melville did not as a 
rule ‘‘put much of himself into his correspondence’; for that very reason 
his letters probably convey an accurate image of him as he probably 
appeared to most of his contemporaries. 


, June 25, 1960. 


2485. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Writer's New Peril-Status,” p. 16. In 
contrast to past neglect, American writers now face a situation without 
precedent: “ are “objects of public concern.” Not only are their opin- 
ions solicited, but they are receiving an increasing degree of practical and 
substantial recognition: fellowships, awards, and prizes, university and 
college positions, and government cultural missions. Hence many com- 
plain that writers are becoming part of the Establishment and will tend 
to conform. But most writers continue to criticize contemporary society. 
What is significant is that “persons who have power in our society” (the 
State Department, college administrators, foundation managers) have dis- 
covered “that writers make good cultural ambassadors.” 


2486. Geismar, Maxwell. ‘Sinclair Lewis: Forgotten Hero,” p. 29. The 
“Bad Boy of National Letters” and a virtual culture hero in the twenties 
and thirties, Sinclair Lewis witnessed a sharp career decline in the 
forties. Today he is almost forgotten. In all his works, he prophesied 
the “standardized, prefabricated, delimited ‘middle-middle’ class cul- 
ture” now dominating American life. But Lewis’s tragedy as artist lay 
in his inability to separate his own values from the material he satirized 
so sharply. Main Street prepared the way for Babbitt, his best work. Ar- 
rowsmith (1925), Elmer Gantry (1927), Dodsworth (1929), and It 
Can’t Happen Here (1935) all reflect “his contempt for the debasement 
of the human spirit.” After that Lewis “retreated to the platitudes and 
... prejudices of his provincial origins.” 

— Ben Siegel 


SHENANDOAH, X1I:2, Winter 1960. 


2487. Stewart, Randall. “The Importance of Literature at the Present 
Time,” pp. 3-11. University literature courses flourish with students 
seeking solutions to the problems of their own experiences; they are in- 
terested in writers who deal seriously with moral problems. English de- 
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partments must give students critical reading of the best in literature. No 
classics must be suppressed. We can’t afford to give up literature because 
it teaches us humanity. 


2488. Bulgin, Randolph M. ‘Dramatic Imagery in Shakespeare: Romeo 
and Juliet,” pp. 23-38. The two great tests of imagery in drama are econ- 
omy of statement and relation to the dramatic whole. Romeo is studied in 
“terms of dramatic imagery in an effort to describe the significance of 
the isolated images in dramatic context as well as to search for a greater 
understanding of t the total complexity of the whole. 

— Earl H. Rovit 


SPECTATOR, No. 6869, February 19, 1960. 


2489. Coleman, John. ‘‘Mr. Durrell’s Dimensions’’ (rev.-art., The Alex- 
andria Quartet, by Lawrence Durrell), pp. 256-257. For all the pyro- 
technic glitter, Durrell’s completed tetralogy is a seedy edifice. The whole 
work could be read as “the tormented case-book of a failed novelist.” 
Such a reading of the tetralogy may prove to be the only worthwhile one 
in the future. 


, No. 6872, March 11, 1960. 


2490. Wain, John. ‘The Shadow of an Epic’ (rev.-art., Thrones: Cantos 
96-109, by Ezra Pound), p. 360. In reading these cantos, the reader 
senses the presence of a poetic mind able to send “gleams of imagination” 
into the material at any moment and able to give out, when the occasion 
warrants, sustained passages of high rhetoric. However, there can be no 
denying that these cantos show signs of paranoia and monomania. Even 
so, they have a somber fascination. 


, No. 6874, March 25, 1960. 


2491. Runciman, Steven. “Gibbon” (rev.-art., The Literary Art of Ed- 
ward Gibbon, by Harold L. Bond), pp. 442-443. Gibbon was not the 
profound thinker Bond makes him out to be. Gibbon never worked out 
thoroughly what he meant by liberty, and he had only a vague sense of 
what constitutes the true meaning of Reason. But most of all, he had 
one great and fundamental defect, a lack of imaginative sympathy. This 
is most apparent in his failure to make any attempt to understand the 
world of religious experience. Furthermore, his history, though a great 
work of art, is vitiated by a certain lack of taste. However, The Decline 
and Fall stands as a testament that historians need not fear to face large 
themes and that history is most effectively written by an artist. 


, No. 6875, April 1, 1960. 
2492. Kermode, Frank. “Hunter and Shaman” (rev.-art., From Gautier 
to Eliot, by Enid Starkie; The Way Down and Out, by John Senior; The 
Masks of God, by Joseph Campbell), pp. 477-478.. To understand 20th- 
century English literature one needs some notion of the vague complexi- 
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ties of French Symbolism and of the effort made by many to find in 
the occult an answer to the determinism of science. Miss Starkie’s book 
weakly concerns itself with influences, without attempting to probe into 
the deep dependence of Symbolist literary theory on the occult. But 
Senior provides much enlightenment on Symbolism as a religion, with 
the poet as priest. Campbell, who “may have more literary appeal than any 
mythologist since Frazer,” adds much of what we need to understand our 
modern myth makers; he is especially acute in his arguments in support 
of the Great Memory (Yeats’s to a considerable extent) and of the vision- 
ary sciences. 


, No. 6876, April 8, 1960. 


2493. Bryden, Ronald. ‘White Anglo-Saxon Protestant’’ (rev.-art., The 
Dust of Combat: A Life of Charles Kingsley, by R. B. Martin), p. 512. 
It is worth remembering that Kingsley’s contemporaries found his fiction 
garbled and his history fictitious, and that his appointment to the chair 
of modern history at Cambridge was viewed as ‘something of a national 
scandal.” But, especially, many found his emphasis on everything English 
both cheap and spurious. The epitome of Englishness, he was the first 
of “the founder-members of the club of Englishness to betray clubman 
behaviour.” ‘In his voice appeared for the first time the righteous shrill- 
ness of the compulsive black-baller and tar-and-featherer, the insider 
rallying all decent men to put the outsiders up against a wall.” No won- 


der his contemporaries saw in him a new kind of Englishman and were 
frightened. 


, No. 6880, May 6, 1960. 


2494. Churchill, R. C. ‘‘Nobodaddy on Folly Down’ (rev.-art., T. F. 
Powys, by H. Coombes), p. 667. Coombes is justified in speaking of 
Powys as a neglected genius, and in concentrating upon Powys the lit- 
erary artist rather than Powys the philosopher. Mr. Weston’s Good Wine 
and Unclay and some dozen of his fables ‘must be accounted among the 
most genuine literary achievements of the Twenties and early Thirties.” 
His love for men, his hatred for the unaware, the unfeeling, the proud 
and the cruel pervade his one overriding theme: “that of the Good Wine, 
essentially the same wine, which is served in two strengths: the Light 
Wine, which is Love, and can be represented doubtless by an X, and the 
Dark Wine, which calls for a cross of another kind.” 


, No. 6882, May 20, 1960. 


2495. Coleman, John. ‘Gertrude Stein Is a Nice Story’ (rev.-art., The 
Third Rose, by John Malcolm Brinnin), p. 739. Aside from the friend- 
ships and anecdotes, as a serious writer Stein’s only positive (‘“‘and, rather 
astonishingly, promising”) book is Three Lives. It “gets inside the minds 
of three servant-class girls, one of them a Negro, by a series of loopin 

simple descriptions and dialogues, cleverly catching the dead, pie os 
recurring rhythms of their speech.” Three Lives showed that Stein was 
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after new ways of looking and feeling—‘‘not tricks of punctuation and 
syntax,” but she went wrong in other works in trying to experiment with 
the semantic counters. So, now, we amuse ourselves with her personality. 


, No. 6884, June 3, 1960. 


2496. Miller, Karl. “Annals of Lyndhurst’’ (rev.-art., The Evidence of 
Love, by Dan Jacobson), pp. 806-807. A review of Jacobson’s previous 
books places him as an “imposing witness’ about racial intolerance. But 
his excellent “harmonious” prose, his comic gifts, his deep charity for 
the people he imagines, his rare feeling for family life, all make him more 
than an imposing witness. The Evidence of Love shows us further devel- 
opment of an admirable young writer: the Faulkner, perhaps, of South 


Africa. 


, No. 6885, June 10, 1960. 


2497. Jacobson, Dan. “Enright’s Green Insect” (rev.-art. on recent issues 
of Evergreen Review, The Critical Quarterly, A Review of English Litera- 
ture, ‘X’ Review, The Transatlantic Review, New Campus Writing, Stand, 
Audit, The Noble Savage, Sidewalk, The Tamarack Review), p. 839. 
Pondering the relationship between writer and society these magazines 
agree only that the writer should “assume some kind of exemplary role.” 
Yet that role is continually defined in terms of withdrawal, negation, 
and denial—which amounts to a bullying insistence that the reader is in- 
sensitive to the hideousness of the society which causes the writer so 
much pain. The reader must refuse to be bullied, and the writer must 
assume a truly exemplary role in facing the hideousness of his society 


with a view to its improvement. 


, No. 6887, June 24, 1960. 


2498. Waugh, Evelyn. “Marriage 4 la Mode—1936” (rev.-art., Casa- 
nova’'s Chinese Restaurant, by Anthony Powell), p. 919. The books in 
the sequence The Music of Time are “brilliant studies of the grotesque” 
which reveal Powell’s ability to view human society as the “essential 
vehicle” of the individual. Only when the sequence is completed will we 
be able to comprehend the “‘grand design’’ of the whole. The Powell 
world grows larger and becomes more and more anarchic like the world 
all of us recognize as we grow older in experience. From what he has 
already given us, we can see that for Powell, ‘There are no barriers of 
age or class or calling that can divide the universal, rather cold intimacy 


which the human condition imposes.” 


, No. 6888, July 1, 1960. 


2499. Kermode, Frank. ‘‘Counter-Revolution” (rev.-art., Image and 
Experience, by Graham Hough; and In Defense of Reason, by Yvor Win- 
ters), pp. 25-26. Hough and Winters (“the John the Baptist of the 
Counter-Revolution””) agree that Eliot and Pound should not for much 
longer dominate our literature and our criticism. Hough’s book reflects 
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most of what Winters’s book said some time ago: that what is now con- 
sidered ‘‘modern” poetry is the result of a few very powerful talents and 
ought to be seen as a ‘‘fascinating backwater,” not as the main stream. 
Both books suggest that we may be approaching one of those periodic 
reappraisals of literary history which normally accompany some major 
alteration of taste. 


, No. 6890, July 15, 1960. 


2500. Larkin, Philip. ‘““What’s Become of Wystan?” (rev.-art., Homage 
to Clio, by W. H. Auden), pp. 104-105. This collection marks the end 
of the third decade of Auden’s poetic life and does not alter the fact 
that almost all we value is still confined to its first ten years. What hap- 
pened? It may be “that the peculiar insecurity of pre-war England 
sharpened his talent in a way that nothing else has, or that once ‘the 
next War’ really arrived everything since has seemed to him an anti- 
cilmax.” One thing obviously happened when he went to America in 
1939: he took ‘‘a header into literature.” In the forties many references 
to writers in his poems gave warning that literature was replacing ex- 
perience as material for his verse. “Although he has by now recovered a 
dialect, it is all too often an extra-ordinarily jarring one, a wilful jumble 
of Age-of-Plastic nursery rhyme, ballet folk-lore, and Hollywood Lem- 
riére, served up with a lisping archness that sets the teeth on edge 
and} one cannot escape the conclusion that in some way Auden, never a 
pompous poet, has now become an unserious one.” 


, No. 6892, July 29, 1960. 


2501. Coleman, John. “No Room for Hooper” (rev.-art., Brideshead 
Revisited, by Evelyn Waugh, rev. ed. with new preface), I 187. His 
early works revealed Waugh as “the funniest of living English writers.” 
In Brideshead Revisited “there is every indication . . . that Mr. Waugh 
wholeheartedly indulged himself, through the narrator Charles Ryder, in 
a kind of ornate justification of the desires on which his less attractive 
— are based.” This is best revealed in Ryder’s condescensions to 

ooper, the “mean Common Man.” After venline such passages, one 
wishes to remind Waugh that Hoopers by the tens of thousands died to 
make the world safe for “well-nourished snobs” like Ryder. 


, No. 6893, August 5, 1960. 


2502. Jacobson, Dan. “Mark Twain and the Calm Squatter” (rev.-art., 
Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor, by Kenneth S. Lynn), pp. 219- 
220. “An uneasiness about the vulgarity and provincialism of Catia 
life was characteristic of Mark Twain’s literary predecessors.” Twain's 
break with their manner is but one instance of his remarkable determina- 
tion to be sincere and truthful. In the “moments of stillness’ that are 
scattered throughout his work—and especially in Huckleberry Finn, where 
a “stillness prevails almost throughout”—Twain succeeded in drawin 
totally convincing pictures of human goodness. In the scenes of Huc 
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and Jim on the raft, “their goodness . . . arises spontaneously from 
what they are, and what they do.” Twain’s truthfulness prevails to the 
end: Huck’s fine relationship with Jim is impermanent; it cannot survive 
on shore. “Though he did not realise it, this is the saddest and fullest 


judgment that Twain was ever to make of ‘the damned human race.’”’ 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


SPECULUM, XXXIV:4, October 1959. 


2503. Beichner, Paul E. “Daun Piers, Monk and Business Administra- 
tor,” pp. 611-619. Chaucer's astuteness is demonstrated in his character- 
ization of the Monk, who is “not a cloisterer on a holiday”; oatrider 
“seems to be the vernacular for any monk who did monastery business 
with the world, regardless of his exact monastic office within the order.” 
The Monk, whose reincarnation can be found “on many a pleasant 
American campus,” has succumbed to worldliness, the occupational dis- 
ease of this type of religious; a “caustic caricature” would have been 
easier to achieve than this realistic portrait. 


2504. Stedman, John M. ‘Venus’ Citole in Chaucer's Knight's Tale and 
Bechorius,” pp. 620-624. Despite the argument of Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Chaucer’s descriptions of pagan deities in The Knight’s Tale and House 
of Fame are not exclusively indebted to the anonymous Libellus deorum 
imaginibus. Thus in neither , contrary to the Libellus, is a conch 
ascribed to Venus; Bechorius’s Ovidius moralizatus may have provided 
the symbolism of the citole (Knight's Tale); the comb ascribed to Venus 
(House of Fame) may derive indirectly from Suidas. Three of the four 
problems that accordingly arise seem to have convincing answers. 


2505. Kennedy, E. S. ‘‘A Horoscope of Messehalla in the Chaucer Equa- 
torium Manuscript,” pp. 629-630. Peterhouse Ms 75.1, which is presum- 
ably in Chaucer's hand (cf. D. J. Price, ed. The Equatorie of the 
Planetis), contains a version of a horoscope computed by the Jewish 
astrologer Messehalla, to whom Chaucer is chiefly indebted in his treatise 
on the astrolabe. 


2506. Vann, J. Daniel, 3rd. “Middle English Verses Against Thieves: 
A Postscript,” pp. 636-637, with an addendum by Curt F. Biihler, p 
637-638. Another version of the second charm reported by Bihler in 
Speculum [see AES, 1:12, Item 1881} is contained in Yale Ms Vault 
Shelves Miscellany 1.—Biihler corrects and amplifies his report. 


, XXXV:1, January 1960. 
2507. Campbell, Jackson J. “Oral Poetry in The Seafarer,” pp. 87-96. 
The introduction of Latin literature must have had a complex effect on 
the native poetic tradition of Old English. Accordingly the theories of 
F. P. Magoun, Jr. on the composition and transmission of OE poetry 
are unduly dogmatic. The conventions of Germanic oral ry were not 
suited to the new religious and ethical subjects. This point is illustrated 
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in the homiletic poem The Exhortation to Christian Living; it is also 
illustrated in The Seafarer, where we encounter two layers of diction, ap- 
parently by different authors, the first layer being in the native tradition, 
the second in the Christian. 


, XXXV:2, April 1960. 


2508. Friedman, Albert B. “Morgan le Fay in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” pp. 260-274. The poem has one obvious flaw, the motivation 
of the enge; Denver E. Baughan’s recent defence of Morgan le Fay’s 
role is quite inadequate and even unscholarly. The explanation of the 
flaw lies in the difficulty the poet experienced in combining two stories, 
the Beheading Game or Challenge, and the Temptation. ‘Try as we may 
to justify the poet’s methods, we cannot get around the stubbornly solid 
impression that he fails to convince us that Morgan is organic to the 


poem. 


2509. Kellogg, Alfred L. “Susannah and The Merchant's Tale,” pp. 275- 
279. When January assures May that the ‘“‘gardyn is enclosed al aboute’’ 
(Robinson, /. 2143), the primary allusion seems to be not to the figur- 
ative garden of the Song of Songs but rather to the garden in Daniel 
xiii.20, as described by the two lustful elders. Apart from the Bible 
itself, Chaucer's knowledge of the Susannah story appears to derive from 
the ME poem of the same name and from more or less contemporary 
pictorial representations. By means of mingled allusions not only to 
Daniel and the Song of Songs but also to the Roman de la Rose and 
Priapus, ‘‘god of gardyns” (2034), “the moral distortion of old January 
is brought before the reader’s eyes.” 

— John Conley 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXII:1, June 1960. 


2510. Ekblom, Richard. “King Alfred, Ohthere and Wulfstan,” pp. 
3-13. Geographical direction as it ge in meng Heese Ohthere, and 
Wulfstan does not agree with standard direction use the north-south 
axis they used was the Atlantic coast of Norway, while the east-west axis 
was the course of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Bothnia. Thus all 
deviations run clockwise in relation to the true bearings. 


2511. Renoir, Alain. “Thebes, Troy, Criseyde, and Pandarus: An In- 
stance of Chaucerian Irony,” pp. 14-17. When Pandarus first visits 
Criseyde, she is listening to a Theban tale. Since in Chaucer’s time the 
Roman de Thebes was always associated with the Roman de Troie and 
the two were often bound together, it is ironical that Criseyde, who was 
much worried about what her reputation would be in literature, could 
have discovered the answer at this crucial point in her life by just read- 
ing on in the same volume. By doing the same, Pandarus could have 
disabused himself of the notion that he could control the fate of Troilus 
and Criseyde. 
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2512. Enkvist, Nils Erik. “Sir Walter Scott, Lord Bloomfield, and Ber- 
nadotte,”” pp. 18-29. When Scott was writing his Life of Napoleon, 
the English minister to Sweden, Lord Bloomfield, sent him documents 
provided by King Charles XIV, the former Count Bernadotte. This royal 
assistance was not disinterested, however. It was part of an organized at- 
tempt to influence writers of history so that Bernadotte might gain stature 


in the eyes of posterity. 
— Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVII:2, April 1960. 


2513. Harris, William O. “Wolsey and Skelton’s Magnyfycence: A Re- 
Evaluation,” pp. 99-122. John Skelton’s morality is not, as generally 
assumed, a satire against Wolsey. It antedates by many years Skelton’s 
known satires as well as the general literary abuse of Wolsey in England. 
7 sed parallels between play and later satires prove meaningless when 
differences in contexts are noted, when Skelton’s lifelong patterns of 
diction and thought are recalled, and when traditional influences are 
observed. Finally, the plot does not correspond, as supposed, to the court 
affairs of 1509-16, 8 actually Norfolk, Skelton’s presumed patron, 
remained a powerful advisor and managed with Wolsey the very affairs 
usually thought to mark his defeat by the Cardinal. 


2514. Davis, Walter R. “Thematic Unity in the New Arcadia,” pp. 123- 
143. Episodes added to the New Arcadia amplify the main plot. Three 
in Book I (mutual love marred by external passion, one-sided love 
warped by the lover’s passion, and pretended love come to nought) paral- 
lel love’s psychological disruptions in the main plot and are woven into 
the plot to imply “causal or direct thematic relationship” to it. Nine in 
Book II, tragedies of a power’s abuse leading to punishment by that 
power, are balanced about a central tale drawing many of them together 
and separating early tales of civil strife from later ones of private passion. 
The episodes are thus facets of the main theme: public chaos out of 
private passion. The captivity episode in III poses negative and positive 
exempla treating the need for patience in the private sphere to comple- 
ment magnanimity in the public; the incomplete main plot moves the 
princes toward the same quest. 


2515. Hardison, O. B., Jr. “The Dramatic Triad in Hamlet,” pp. 144- 
164. After 1597 Shakespeare often used the dramatic triad, in the mor- 
ality form with virtue and vice struggling for protagonist in Oth., in the 
more static humanistic form with extremes as foils to the hero’s mean 
in JH.IV, and with amoral extremes in Temp. The humanistic pattern, 
with its demands of pageantry to compensate for its static nature, occurs 
in Ham. where three characters losing fathers in violent deaths are foils 
to Hamlet, indicating alternate courses he might pursue. Ophelia’s sui- 
cide and Laertes’s revenge, both passionate acts, tend toward damnation; 
Fortinbras’s forbearance reflects Hamlet’s proper goal through reason. 
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Tempted to the former and critical of his reasoned course, Hamlet acts in 
passion only in killing Polonius and achieves reconciliation to Christian 
principles in the fallen sparrow speech. 


2516. Howell, Almonte C. ‘Augustus Toplady and Quarles’ Emblems,” 
pp. 178-185. Toplady’s “Rock of Ages’’ may have been influenced by 
one of Francis wi emblems and possibly also by phrasings in 
hymns by the Wesleys. The Emblems, known to have impressed Toplady 
in youth, also has verbal and pictorial similarities to others of his hymns. 


2517. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. “Theme and Structure in Paradise Re- 
gained,” pp. 186-220. Milton depicts Christ’s progress from human un- 
certainty to divine realization of His mediatorial office as Prophet, King, 
and Priest, as He is successively tempted in these areas by a Satan who 
fails to perceive the foreshadowings of his own later defeat. This dis- 
parity between book divisions and temptation sequences maintains tension, 
unifies by causing the ‘‘glory” and “Rome” temptations “to modulate 
— one sequence to the next,” and emphasizes other complementing 
motifs. 


2518. Wells, William, et a/. ‘Literature of the Renaissance in 1959: A 
Bibliography,” pp. 221-429. 
— William O. Harris 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, 1:2, Winter 1960. 


2519. Landau, Saul. “The Little World of the Holies” (rev.-art., Law- 
rence Lipton, The Holy Barbarians), pp. 84-88. The beat, who thinks 
he is “hip in a square world,” is holy because he is pure, unstained by 
society; barbarian because he refuses to adopt civilized standards. But the 
beat rejects the world rather than changes it; he is self-centered, useless 
to himself and others. Lipton, along with Ferlinghetti, Rexroth, and Pat- 
chen, is a beat who has ps vain other beats and criticizes them. But with 
no other apparent challenge to contemporary society, Lipton accepts the 
beat as the Lest rebel at 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


TIME AND TIDE, XLI:28, July 9, 1960. 
2520. Moraes, Dom. “Mr Auden’s Many Masks,” p. 803. Auden is 


if affected by the place he is in.” Homage to Clio reflects “the 
osed legendary professorial society” of Oxford. 


, XLI:29, July 16, 1960. 


2521. Ardagh, John. “The Teenage Idol” (rev.-art., Charles Morgan, 
The Writer and His World), pp. 834-835. Though formerly overrated, 
Morgan does not merit today’s underrating. “A great writer manqué,” his 
work, with “its emphasis on poetry and nobility,” challenges today’s 
writers to correct his faults. 
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2522. Williams, David. “Striking It Rich and Early,” (rev.-art., Harris 
Wilson, ed., Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells), pp. 839-840. The cor- 
eS . at its best up to 1912, shows that both men became rich too 
carly 


and suffered in consequence. 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVIII:1001, July 1960. 


2523. Hague, René. “David Jones: A Reconnaissance,” pp. 27-45. 
David Jones, who entered literary histories with his evocation of the 
first world war, In Parenthesis, developed in Anathemata, Epoch and 
Artist, and recent poems. His Welsh and Latin style and language make 
the reader’s task difficult, first in the effort to find meaning and then in 
following the design through his use of anamnesis, association, and allu- 
sion. ‘‘He belongs to no literary coterie, though he is easily spoken of as 


‘the Welsh Joyce.’” 


, CLXVIII:1002, August 1960. 


2524. Fen, Elisaveta. ‘‘George Orwell’s First Wife,’ pp. 115-126. 
Eileen O'Shaughnessy married Orwell in 1935, and may have had con- 
siderable influence on his writing before her death in 1945. “Her logic 
{and} her feeling for accuracy in the use of words influenced him... 
in improving his style of writing.” 


2525. MacInnes, Colin. “The Game of Truth,” pp. 137-142. “One 
could describe {Anthony} Carson’s three published works as a travel 
book with family portrait (A Train to Tarragona of 1957); a moral fan- 
tasy, or spiritual odyssey (On to Timbuctoo of 1958); and a confessional 
fragment of autobiography (A Rose by any Other Name of 1960).” He is 
a humorous writer who yet offers us profundities; it is as a critic that 
he is memorable, ‘‘a critic of society, of human conduct and of literature 


itself, whose diagnoses are acute and final.” 


252( Sagar, K. M. “What Mr. Williams Has Made of D. H. Lawrence,” 
pp. 143-153. Themes and characters from Lawrence make frequent ap- 

rance in Tennessee Williams’s work, and he has acknowledged his 
debt and admitted that “it is the quality of the rebel, the outcast, the 
destroyer in Lawrence which most appeals to him.” Examples are quoted 


from half a dozen works. 
— Charles A. Toase 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVI:4, June 1960. 


2527. Bernard, Kenneth. “The Flight of Theodore Dreiser,” pp. 251- 
259. In his life and work, Dreiser moved from his father’s pessimism 
and intolerance to his mother’s sentimentality and mysticism. His novels 
exhibit these attitudes in conflict; for Dreiser wanted to accept the hard 
world on its own terms, but he could not help sympathizing with the 
weak. Eventually the hopeless nihilism of the early novels gave way, 
in the later novels, to an affirmation of his mother’s values. 
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2528. Hoffman, Charles G. “Joyce Cary: Art and Reality,” Pp. 273-282. 
Whereas James and Conrad convey the complexity of life through the 
mind and sensibility of a single narrator, Cary, in his trilogies, uses 
three different views, no single one of which gives the whole truth. The 
trilogies demonstrate the need for personal freedom. 


2529. Bertram, Martin. “The Private Lives of Esther Forbes,” pp. 295- 
301. In her historical novels, Forbes considers how to reconcile the real 
and the ideal, promise and fulfillment. Her main theme is that “life is 
at its best as promises.” Her historical settings are used to exhibit char- 
acter. 


2530. Widmer, Kingsley. ‘“The American Road,” pp. 309-317. For 
the typical American hero the road has provided both the way of rebellion 
or flight from an unacceptable society and of “proof of virility by violent 
experience.” Many serious contemporary novels (including those of 
Faulkner, Warren, Bellow, Malamud, Algren, Herbert Gold, Salinger, 
Kerouac, and Nabokov) seek to affirm what is, and to embrace as many 
as possible of the harsh sensations are to “American —— cul- 
ture,” with the result that the road leads back to the society from which 
the hero originally fled. 

— Gerald Levin 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXIX:4, July 1960. 


2531. Hofrichter, Laura. “From Poe to Kafka,” pp. 405-419. The 
19th-century split between reality and the concept of reality often led 
to an estrangement from humanity which expressed itself through a 
flight to fantasy and an emphasis on the superiority of the world of the 
imagination. ‘The development from Poe to Kafka presents the spirit 
of destruction,” a world “‘of functions and reactions only, a world without 
substance and human beings without individuality, an absurd world and 
essentially a non-humanistic one.” 


2532. Robson, John M. “J. S. Mill’s Theory of Poetry,” pp. 420-438. 
Mill found poetry significant as an appeal to feeling on the basis of 
reason. His poetic theory resulted from a fusion of his studies of the 
theories of the association of ideas, from his reading of the works of 
the Romantics, and from his nervous attack of depression. Since the poet’s 
task, he believed, was to make available to the public a source of moral 
feeling or ethical joy, the poet himself must (1) be unusually susceptible 
to pleasure and pain; (2) be able uniquely to associate ideas and sensa- 
tions; (3) appeal primarily to the emotions; (4) have a cultivated in- 
tellect; and (5) possess imagination. 


2533. “Letters in Canada: 1959,” pp. 440-580. Under “Poetry” North- 
4 Frye discusses George Johnston’s The Cruising Auk, Ronald Bates’s 
The Wandering World, and Irving Layton’s A Red Carpet for the Sun. 
Under “Fiction” F. W. Watt discusses mainly novels by Hugh Mac- 
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Lennan, Mordecai Richler, and Sheila Watson. Critical and other works 
receive short notices. 
— S. Warhaft 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXVI:4, Autumn 1960. 


2534. Hardy, John Edward. “Robert Penn Warren’s Double-Hero,” 
RP 583-597. More sophisticated and less regionalist than Faulkner's, 

arren’s fiction has been concerned to express an abstract moral vision. 
Warren’s principal theme is the incompleteness of man, and his search 
for unity. Willie Stark and Jack Burden in Ali the King’s Men are a 
double-hero, man of action and man of reflection tragically divided. In 
his search for identity, Burden finds an essential metaphor for ‘failure 
of communication” in the Cass Mastern story. 


2535. Johnson, James William. ‘“‘Another Look at Katherine Anne Por- 
ter,” pp. 598-613. Miss Porter's fiction can be viewed in six units, each 
group of stories culminating in a novella and each unit dominated by a 
single theme. These themes are: the individual within his heritage; cul- 
tural displacement; unhappy marriage and attendant self-delusion; the 
death of love and the survival of individual integrity; man’s slavery to 
his own nature and to fate. The sixth unit is made up of Hacienda, which 
is “an amalgam of all Miss Porter’s themes.” 

— Sarah Youngblood 


VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY, XXV:2, Autumn 1959. 


2536. Van Der Kroef, Justus M. “Zen and the American Experience,” 
PP. 122-132. The American tendency toward a naturalistic “pessimism 
ut the human condition” and a new scientific naturalism create a 
climate for Zen. The “beat generation,” often considered the principal 
ew of Zen, fails, in its “ceaseless round of frantic movement,” to 
achieve the essential discipline of Zen. “Zen . . . refuses to make the ges- 
ture, or talk about its Objectives—it is far removed, indeed, from the 
secret status jealousies of the ‘beat’ American Bohemian.” In its centering 
“around the continuity of existence,” Zen is related to “the sense of in- 
exhaustible continuity of movement and rhythm in American life.” 


2537. Mohanty, Jitendra. “Types of Linguistic Philosophy,” pp. 147- 
160. Two quite different problems face the philosopher dealing with 
language: “One . . . concerns a philosophical interpretation of language” 
—the problem of meaning; “the other concerns the relevance of a ling- 
uistic approach” in clarifying specific philosophical problems tradition- 
ally thought of as non-linguistic. Linguistic philosophers’ failure to 
create a satisfactory philosophy of language is a failure to recognize its 
dual aspects: language “‘at once arises out of the real, concrete and per- 
sonal situation and yet assumes the status of an ideal, abstract and im- 


personal unity of meaning.” 


2538. Chaudhury, Pravas Jivan. “What Happens in the Theatre? An 
Analysis of Dramatic Attitude,” pp. 161-166. The audience participates 
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in the illusion the stage creates; it knowingly takes appearance for ob- 
ject. The actor not only creates an illusion of character, but also, by his 
very presence, reminds the audience that it is but a make-believe character. 
Pity and fear are “not aroused in a natural manner by actual incidents 
but evoked in an artificial manner by incidents as depicted on the stage, 
and so they produce the ‘proper pleasure’ of a tragedy. The secret of 
catharsis lies in the psychical distancing that involves the de-individuation 
of the persons, things and incidents.” 


2539. Sen, Ramendra Kumar. “Doctrine of Katharsis Re-examined,” 
p. 167-179. A placing of the doctrine of catharsis against the whole 
all of Greek philosophy, medicine, and ritual reveals that the 
commonly accepted interpretations place catharsis in the Poetics ‘‘in di- 
rect opposition to the main currents of Greek thought.” A misunder- 
standing of the Neo-Platonist view of enthusiasm is the basis for this 
error. The “common pattern of Greek thought” reveals the importance 
of the theory of opposites—the necessary balance of opposites and their 
curative effect upon each other. The position that “pity is katharsised not 
by pity, but always by its opposite, fear, . . . is strongly supported by 
the cultural, philosophical, medicinal and natural speculations of the 
ancient Greeks.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


VOICES, No. 170, September-December 1959. 


2540. Derleth, August. “Three Poets and a Balladeer’”’ (rev.-art., Odd- 
ments, Inklings, Omens, Moments, by Alastair Reid; The Wilderness and 
Other Poems, by Louis O. Coxe; A Lattice for Momos, by R. G. Everson; 
Tales Gay and Ghastly, by Amy Groesbeck), pp. 34-37. Reid writes 
“insistently fresh” lyrics with clarity. Coxe’s long title narrative is more 
distinguished than the shorter lyrics, though they have “memorable in- 
tegrity.” The Canadian, Everson, lacks rhythm, is a “foe of tradition” 
whose lines are often striking. Miss Groesbeck’s light verse is ‘‘neither 
very gay nor very ghastly’; she writes ballads primarily and makes pleas- 
ant reading. 


2541. Wells, Henry W. “First Things and Last” (rev.-art., Metaphysical 
Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century, Donne to Butler, ed. Herb- 
ert J. C. Grierson; Stewards of Excellence, Studies in Modern English 
and American Poets, by A. Alvarez), pp. 37-39. The Grierson reprint 
and the Alvarez summary of the New EF icism that Grierson’s introduc- 
tory essay sparked can only be contrasted. Although Alvarez’s book is 
“one of the best in the literature of the New Criticism,” it is as narrow 
a view of poetry as Grierson’s is catholic. 


2542. Roskolenko, Harry. ““Of Many Things There Is No End” (rev.- 
art., Collected Poems, by E. J. Pratt; Life of a Man, by Giueseppe Unga- 
retti; Japan: Theme and Variations; Journey into Time, by David Mor- 
ton; Into the Light, by Charles Shaw; Sonnets to Parsifal, by Blanche 
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Shoemaker Wagstaff), pe: 40-44. With the exception of E. J. Pratt, 
“Canada’s own Robert Frost,” the concerns of these books are “‘small in 
scope and smaller for man’s last hope.” 


2543. Napier, John. “The Senses Are Arbiters of Thought” (rev.-art., 


Coming of Age; New and Selected Poems, by Babette Deutsch; Anthol- ; 


ogy of Magazine Verse for 1958, by William Stanley Braithwaite and 
Margaret Haley Carpenter), pp. 44-46. Miss Deutsch’s poems are mar- 
vellously metaphysical, having warmth and variety of technical treatment. 
Braithwaite and Miss Carpenter entertain some of the best younger poets 
but devote most time to “verse representing most of the sweetened pab- 
lum” that helps keep Americans “receptive to easy sentiment.” 


2544, Fandel, John. “Five, Briefly” (rev.-art., A Logical Habitation, by 
Ellen Kay; The Sum, by Alan Stephens; The Stone and Shell, by Sata 
Henderson Hay; The Blackbird in the Lilac, by James Reeves; Best 
Poems of 1957), pp. 46-48. Miss Kay’s poems are deceptively simple 
and a perfection of traditional forms, graceful and intense. Stephens is 
an excellent maker of poems; he has range and fine sensibilities. Miss 
Hay’s are traditional in form, apparently effortless and mature. 
Reeves's collection of poetry for children is worthwhile despite the fact 
that one cannot be certain whether a child is talking or an adult. Best 
Poems are good—especially Eudora Welty’s ‘‘A Flock of Guinea Hens 
Seen from a Car.” 


2545. Kennedy, Mary. “A Poet and an Anthology” (rev.-art., A Way of 
Knowing, by Gerald D. McDonald; In Love with Time, by Laura Benet), 
pp. 48-50. Despite his attempt to be “manly” and despite many striking 
omissions, McDonald admirably introduces the young (boy) to old and 
new poetry. Miss Benet has a wide range and a great gift: “behind the 
aspect of everyday lurk truer meaning, mysterious presences.” 


2546. Cousens, Mildred. ‘There Is Always Grace” (rev.-art., The 
World’s One Clock, by Louise Townsend Nicholl), pp. 50-53. Miss 
Nicholl’s subjects are the mystery of time, childhood memories, nature. 
Her images are original and her control is absolute. With all her subtlety 
of thought, “there is always grace.” 


2547. Turco, Lewis. “A Trio of First Books” (rev.-art., The Night of 
the Hammer, by Ned O’Gorman; The Walks Near Athens, by Hollis 
Summers; Testament and other Poems, by John Fandel), pp. 53-55. The 
Lamont Selection for 1958 is deplorable: O’Gorman’s “ear fails, his 
mind is hamstrung, his tongue clacks vainly and his religion is as philo- 
sophical as a red hat.” There are no riches of rhythm, sound, or thought. 
Hollis Summers is generally too facile and is prone to overgeneralization. 
The poems growing out of concrete situations are best, and “The Lecturer 
Ordering His Notes’ is first rate. “There are no really bad poems here, 
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but there are too few really ones.” Of the three poets, Fandel is the 
best. “His forte is the short line, the concise image, the meticulous word.” 
— Robert A. Davies 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (Problems of Literature), No. 7, July 1959. 


2548. Mendelson, M. “Mark Twain’s New Dynasty,” pp. 156-167. 
The evolution of Mark Twain’s work is now being stindied in the light 
of his speech, “The New Dynasty,” made by him in 1886 and published 
in The New England Quarterly (Vol. XXX, No. 3). The publication of 
The New Dynasty restores an important link in the history of Twain’s 
ideological and er development, a link which was hitherto unknown. 
In no other work did Twain express his attitude towards the working class 
of the U.S.A. with such clarity. (In Russian) 


, No. 8, August 1959. 


2549. Anikst, A. “What Is New in the Study of Shakespeare?’ pp. 
178-198. Questions concerning Shakespeare's biography, authorship, and 
the authenticity of the texts are obscured by the “disintegrators’” among 
Shakespearian scholars, those who deny the oneness of Shakespeare's 
dramaturgy and the inner unity in each of his works. A new school study- 
ing Shakespeare’s texts (the “bibliographical school”) is contributing to 
the struggle for an integral interpretation of Shakespeare's writings. (In 
Russian) 

— A. Nikoljukin 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XVII:3, July 1960. 


2550. Bohner, Charles S. “John P. Kennedy's Rob of the Bowl,” pp. 
329-340. Kennedy's to the documents of 17th-century 
Maryland history make the novel Rob of the Bowl ‘‘a landmark in the 
development of the American historical novel.” The novel is based on the 
incidents of Fendall’s rebellion. Kennedy added melodramatic fictional 
material and reminiscences of Elizabethan drama, Shakespeare in particu- 
lar. He blended fact and fiction smoothly, though the result is less true 
in spirit than in fact to the period described. The book is picturesque 
and sentimental, containing no “hint of the tensions of a wilderness com- 
munity, unnerved by Indian attacks’; it is a “charming but idealized 
chapter of Maryland's colonial past.” 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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John J. McNally, Western Michigan 
George D. Meinhold, Ohio 

James Milroy, Colorado 

S. Eric Molin, Randolph-Macon 
Marian Montgomery, Georgia 
William E. Morris, Ohio 

John L. Murphy, Colorado 

Donald M. Murray, Northern Illinois 
Roger Murray, Colorado 

Karlo Mustonen, Utah State 

M. L. Neilson, Utah State 

A. Nikoljukin, et al., Gorky Institute, 


Moscow 
Sheila-Kaye O’Connell, Colorado 
Michael J. O’Neill, Bellarmine 
Melvin F. Orth, Wyoming 
J. Max Patrick, NYU 
John Patton, Colorado 
Barbara Paulson, Champaign, Illinois 
Hugh Pendexter, III, Wisconsin State 
Robert L. Peters, Wayne State 
John S. Phillipson, Villanova 
Mark Purcell, South Dakota State 
Keith Rinehart, Central Washington 
James Roberts, Colorado 
Maren S. R¢stvig, Oslo Univ. 
Earl H. Rovit, Louisville 
Henry Rule, Lamar State 
S. J. Sackett, Fort Hays (Kansas) 
State 
Evan J. Scott, Colorado Col. 
Henry E. Scott, Jr., Northern IIlinois 
Ann Shannon, Kansas 
William F. Shuter, Madison, Wis. 
Ben Siegel, Calif. State Poly. 
Hubert W. Smith, Utah State 
John H. Smith, Colorado 
Mary Smith, Colorado 
Howard Starks, Colorado 
Walter F. Staton, Southern Illinois 
Martin Stevens, Louisville 
Calvin G. Thayer, Oklahoma 
Gerald Thorsen, Augsberg 
Charles Toase, Wimbledon, England 
S. O. A. Ullmann, Union 
John O. Waller, Andrews 
Dorothy Walters, Colorado 
Robert Walts, Southwest Texas State 
Robert J. Ward, Northern Illinois 
Sidney Warhaft, Manitoba 
Joan Webber, Ohio State 
Charles F. Wheeler, Xavier (Cin.) 
Roger Wiehe, Boston 
David R. M. Wilkinson, Leiden (Neth. 
John D. Williams, Georgia 
Hensley C. Woodbridge, Murray State 
Robert L. Wright, Michigan State 
Lionel Wyld, Renesselaer 
Robert R. Yackshaw, John Carroll 
Sarah Youngblood, Minnesota 
Howard Zettler, Wallingford, Conn. 
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